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THE  POLITICAL  EXAMINER. 

Party  U  the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  fenr.»Popt. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  SLAVE-TRADE. 

The  newspapers  inform  us  that  when  some  slight  objections  were 
made  to  the  wish  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  cut  off  his  valet’s  head  for 
handing  him  a  wrong  turban,  he  became  furious,  and  exclaimed — 

I’ll  go  to  England,  for  that  is  a  free  country.” 

His  Highness  did  not  widely  err  in  his  notion  of  English  liberty, 
when  his  despotic  mind  thus  inclined  to  our  shores ;  and  with  a  con¬ 
formity  to  our  modes  he  might  give  ample  scope  to  his  tyrannical 
dispositions.  England  is  a  free  country, — a  very  free  country  to 
bashaws,  deys,  lords,  and  ’si^uires.  It  is  a  country  in  whicli  the 
great  are  free  to  oppress  the  little ;  the  rich  free  to  starve  the  poor ; 
the  powerful  few  are  free  to  pillage  the  many.  If  not  a  land  of 
freedom  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  it  is,  unquestionably,  one  of 
free  domination ;  and  as  for  free  booting,  we  could  shew  the  Dey 
eome  machinery  for  that  practise  that  would  astonish  his  Algerine 
mind,  and  fill  it  with  envy  at  the  superiority  of  British  arts.  Like 
his  Highness  before  French  visitations,  our  bashaws  work  their  gal¬ 
leys  by  slaves,  but  the  craft  is  of  greatly  superior  power,  and  the 
colours  and  shew  of  the  most  ingenious  falsehood.  To  the  aristocracy 
of  Britain  such  freedoms  as  we  have  recited — or,  to  give  the  word 
its  just  orthography,  with  its  true  signification — such  free  dominations 
are  naturally  dear,  and  the  liberties  they  would  cherish  and  vindicate 
•are  liberties  with  the  rights  and  properties  of  plebian  millions.  When 
disappointed  of  a  servant’s  head,  the  Dey  naturally  sighed  for  the 
freedom  of  England,  where,  with  a  change  of  mode,  he  might  indulge 
his  tyrannical  caprices  with  the  most  gentlemanly  freedom.  Cutting 
•off  heads  his  Hi^ness  would,  indeed,  soon  perceive  to  be  a  practice 
•of  barbarism  unworthy  of  an  age  of  subtlety  and  contrivance.  Man 
has  a. mouth.  The  fashion  of  British  deys  is  to  cut  off — not  the 
liead,  but  the  supplies.  Ruin  is  as  agreeable  to  resentment  as  the 
Sword.  To  starve  or  to  beggar  is  more  satisfactory  to  refined  malig¬ 
nity  than  to  slay.  A  gentleman  would  not  stain  his  hands  with 
blood.  Ruin  leaves  no  marks,  and  prosperity  may  be  damaged, 
happiness  destroyed,  the  train  of  misery  laid,  and  destitution  com¬ 
passed  without  any  derangement  of  gentleman’s  nicety.  The  stroke  of 
u  pen  is  here  often  a  more  cruel -stroke  of  malignity,  than  the  stroke 
•of  a  scymeter  in  Barbary,  and  it  is  found  as  convenient  lo  take  away 
<the  means  of  life,  as  to  take  away  life  itself.  What  the  eye  does  not 
^ee  the  heart  does  not  rue.  The  beggared  man  pines  and  perishes  in 
his  hole  unobserved  and  unpitied.  To  damage  is  as  good  as  to 
■wound.  This  is  a  lessou  the  Dey  of  Algiers  would  soon  learn  among 
our  Aristocracy.  In  Italy  he  would  have  lopped  oft’  his  Valet’s  head 
for  bringing  the  wrong  turban;  in  England  he  would  have  made  him 
a  freeholder  under  a  Newcastle  or  Exeter,  and  then  the  man’s  next 
error  in  Election,  would  bring  upon  him  a  process  which  would  show 
how  inferior  and  clumsy  an  instrument  of  malignity  is  the  sword. 
How  do  our  Deys  act?  how  do  our  Algerines  proceed  when  their 
servants  bring  them  the  wrong  turban,  choose  the  wrong  wig,  or  the 
wrong  head-piece  of  any  name  ?  why  they  strike  not  at  their  heads, 
which  is  a  practice  of  ugly  example,  but  at  their  bread,  or  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  their  hearts.  They  cast  them  from  tlieir  homes  dear  from 
‘habit  or  association,  and  fling  tliem  out  from  the  places  of  their  con¬ 
nexions  and  their  profits.  As  the  Dey  has  lost  Algiers  and  its 
'liberties,  he  should  come  to  this  free  country,  as  his  heart  crossed  in 
throat-cutting  prompted  him  to  wish,  and  here  he  would  see  tlie 
Parliamentary  Slave  Trade  in  full  and  perfect  operation.  Here  he 
‘would  see  unwilling  creatures  chained  to  work  the  craft  employed 
^again.st  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  community,  and  the  inso¬ 
lent  few  revelling  in  tlie  spoil  which  those  subject  beings  have  placed 
them  in  the  condition  of  possessing.  The  Algiers  of  the  political 
•world  is  indeed  England,  and  her  corsair  Aristocracy  the  pest  of 
Europe,  and  enemy  to  the  acquisition,  or  security  of  good  institutions 
iin  every  part  of  the  world.  Our  oligarchy  carry  the  black  flag 
Against  the  rights  of  man,  wherever  they  are  asserted,  but  France 
^  lias  already  gone  far  towards  delivering  the  civilized  world  from  the 
;:mimoyance  of  the  domineering  enemy;  and  the  political  Algiers  is 
i  oven  now  shaken  to  its  base,  by  the  mere  thunder  of  her  triumph. 

I  Exactly  on  the  day  last  year  corresponding  to  this,  we  had  to 
under  the  fame  title  upon  the  oppression  of  the  eleetors  of 


Newark,  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  We  have  now  to  refer  to  Lord 
Exeter’s  similar  proceedings  at  Stamford.  This  is  the  season  of 
Aristocratical  pleasures :  hunting,  shooting  and  persecution,  are  the 
employments  of  the  month.* 

On  Friday  last  (says  the  Stamford  Mercury)  a  game  was  begun  to  bo 
played  in  Stanfora.  the  end  or  the  consequences  of  which  we  cannot  fore¬ 
see.  On  that  day  the  Huntingtower  and  Newcastle  system  of  discharging 
all  tenants  who  voted  according  to  their  consciences  at  the  late  election  was 
acted  upon  in  Stamford  by  the  Marquess  of  Exeter.  Numbers  of  respect¬ 
able  tradesmen  were  served  willi  notices  lo  quit  closes  or  houses,  which  they 
had  held  for  years,  and  for  which  they  have  as  regularly  paid  renL  Many 
of  these  gentlemen  smiled  at  the  impotency  of  such  malice,  apd  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  such  means  of  inducing  them  to  sacrifice  their  principles  and  tlieir 
proudest  privilege.  Some  encirded  the  notices  with  blue  ribbons,  and  stuck 
them  up  in  their  windows ;  others  used  the  Iri-colour,  and  most  of  those  who 
had  given  one  vote  for  Lord  Thomas  Cecil,  and  for  doing  which  that  Noble¬ 
man  had  come  express  from  London  to  thank  them,  hn?e  openly  declared 
that  never  more  snail  either  of  their  luflTrages  be  given  to  the  nominees  of 
such  an  illegal,  tyrannical,  and  most  infamous  system.  Since  Friday  addition¬ 
al  means  have  been  resorted  to,  which  prove  the  consciousness  |of  the 
Burghicy  party  of  their  own  weakness.  Tenants  under  the  Marquis,  who 
voted  for  both  his  candidates,  have  been  informed,  that  unless  they  discharge 
their  tenants  who  did  not  so  vote,  they  shall,  notwithstanding  their  own 
votes,  be  turned  out  of  all  the  property  they  hold  under  the  house  of 
Burghley.  Some  venture  to  remonstrate,  saying  they  had  no  power  over 
the  votes  of  their  tenants — that  surh  tenants  always  paid  their  rents  well 
and  they  could  not  expect  to  meet  with  others  of  whom  they  should  so  niiicli 
approve — and  that,  from  the  kindly  feelings  tliat  for  years  had  subsisted 
between  them,  it  would  be  a  most  painful  act  to  comply  with  the  Marquis’s 
mandate. — “  Very  well,  then, ’’.was  the  an8wer,‘‘Tt  iiN  out.” 

We  remarked  last  year  upon  tho  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  tyrannical 
proceedings  at  Newark,  that  there  were  many  others  of  his  class,  who 
under  the  same  circumstances  would  have  had  recourse  to  the  samo 
measures  for  the  gratifleation  of  vengeauce;  and  we  resisted  tlie  dis¬ 
position  to  regard  the  conduct  as  personal,  and  contended  that  it  was 
the  natural  though  poisonous  fruit  of  the  system,  every  branch  and 
twig  of  which  is  capable  of  the  same  malignant  produce. 

The  laws  of  Parliament  do  not  reach  such  cases;  and  the  awe.pf 
public  opinion  is  seen  to  be  insufficient  to  check  them.  From  tlje 
tyranny  we  have  iir  view  before  us,  the  immensely  larger  extent  of 
it  which  works  successfully  and  procures  silent  submission  may  be 
inferred.  The  resistance  is  rare,  and  the  common  state  is  the  obtjai- 
ence  compelled  by  the  fear  of  oppression.  There  are  acting  in  this 
system,  tW  two  vicious  causes  whose  operation  polipy  would  most 
carefully  exclude,  namely,  bribery  and  intimidation.  The  terras 
proposed  to  the  tenant  or  dependant  comprehend  both  these  motives. 
If  he  acquiesce  to  his  patron’s  dictation,  he  is  left  in  possession  of 
the  advantages  he  enjoys.  This  is  bribery  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
If  he  resits,  he  is  aware  that  injury  will  follow.  Thus  h6  is  exposed 
to  timidalion.  But  were  I’arliament  disposed  (as  certainly  it  is  not,) 
to  protect  the  elector  by  providing  punishments  for  the  exercise  of 
the  undue  influences,  the  application,  of  the  law  would  be  found 
impossible.  How  can  it  be  legally  distinguished  for  what  cause  a 
patron  has  wiilidrawn  his  favours,  ora  landlord  distrained  for  rent, 
or  ejected  his  tenant.  The  cases  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  legally  tan¬ 
gible.  Where  the  common  nrudence  of  guilt  were  used,  the  law 
could  not  determine  with  what  motive  a  man  had  exercised  his 
rights  of  property.  Punishment  is  therefore  inapplicable,  and  what 
resource  is  there  left  but  that  which  is  better  than  punishment 
wlien  it  can  be  provided  williout  a  considerable  amount  of  incon¬ 
venience,  namely,  prevention.  We  Inist  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  in  the  ballot  and  the  ballot  alone,  the  prevention  is  to  be  had. 
Here  we  have  the  fortress  of  constitutional  rights.  Here  conscience 
has  its  power.  Here  all  bad  influencies  are  to  the  utmost  conceivable 
degree  deprived  of  sway.  By  a  cube  of  wood  all  the  despotism 
and  corruption  of  tho  Aristocracy  of  England^  are  baffled.  Tho 
fiends  lose  their  power  in  tliat  secure  crypt  of  liberty.  ^  * 

What  steam  has  been  to  mechanics  and  printing  to  civilization,  tho 
ballot  will  be  to  politics.  Its  very  simplicity  is  the  present  pbstaclo 
to  its  appreciation.  Thoughtless  people  cannot  suppose  that  great 
evils  are  to  be  avoided  by  so  easy  an  expedient. 

'  As  we  liave  before  intimated,  there  is  a  use  to  the  ballot  beyi;^  the 
protection  of  the  elector,  and  leaving  his  hand  free  to  deliver  the  vote 
dictated  by  his  conscience — it  will  afibrd  yet  another  protection,  it 
will  serve  to  protect  the  Aristocracy  against  themselves,  or  what" is 
tlie  same  thing  against  the  Devil,  whose  instigations  they  are  jn- 
t;efsautly  pbe^ing.  We  doaH  kaow  why  it  if  thaf  an  opinion  feeijiu 
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than  themselves,  and  that  therefore  it  is  at  least  as 


to  prevail  that  the  Devil  is  defunct,  a  fact  we  never  will  cr^it  while 
the  Aristocracy  of  great  Britain  signalizes  itself  in  all  the  evil  powers. 
The  law  used  to  recognize  and  allege  the  persuasions  of  the  devil,  and 
the  ballot  would  practically  extend  prevention,  instead  of  formally 
directing  punishments  tb  the  machinations  of  the  arch-enemy.  Not 
the  least  of  its  humane  effects  would  be  the  protection  of  the  Aristo- 
tocracy  against  the  instigations  of  satan  delighting  in  strife  and  ill 
blood  among  men,  and  inflaming  the  strong  against  the  weak,  the 
exasperation  of  pride,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  With  the 
balk  of  influencies,  the  anger  excited  by  resistance  to  them,  would 
cease  to  bum  and  ravage  the  humanities. 

PROSPECTS  OF  FRANCE. 

KO.  IV. 

To  complete  the  design  with  which  this  series  of  papers  was  under¬ 
taken,  it  remains  to  explain  to  our  readers  the  demands  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  party,  with  some  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are 
founded, 

I*erhaps  it  will  rather  be  expected  of  us  that  we  should  commence 
by  slating  what  these  demands  are  not,  than  what  they  are. 

The  popular  party  does  not  demand  a  republican  government. 
Every  one  who  is  au  coiirant  of  the  present  state  of  opinion  in 
France,  will  affirm  that  not  only  there  is  no  party,  but 
a  single  individual,  who  indulges  even  a  wisi 
ment  of  the  crown.  Those  of  our  contemporaries 


is  a  difference  of  opinion,  that  he  should  be  in  the  right,  as  that  the 
should.  The  elector  who  declares  by  his  vote  that  he  deems  A  R 
the  fittest  man  to  make  laws  for  his  country,  and  who  presumes  at  th 
same  time  to  give  instructions  to  A.  B.,  lays  claim  for  himself  to  ' 
superiority  of  knowledge  and  intellect  which  it  is  not  very  likel* 
should  be  possessed  by  him  so  often  as  once  in  a  hundred  times  •  and 
to  entitle  every  elector  to  make  the  same  assumption,  the  man  whoir 
they  have  chosen  their  rewesentative  must  be  not  tl^  wisest,  but  the 
most  ignorant  and  incapsmle  *Of  them  all.  Now  this  misapprehen. 
sion  of  the  true  character  oTpopular  governments  is  manifestly  pro^ 
moted,  by  applying  to  those  governments,  or  to  the  principle  on  which 
they  are  founded,  the  designation  “sovereignty  of  the  people.” 

But  the  phrase,  though  it  dis^ises  the  real  foundation  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and  admits  of  the  practical  misapplication  which  we  have  just 
pointed  out,  admits,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  of  no  otlief ;  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  thus  misapplied  by  the  French  of  the  present 
day,  though  it  was  by  their  predecessors,  the  Jacobins.  The  truth  is 
that  the  phrase  itself,  though  it  would  probably  be  placed  by  most 
Frenchmen  at  the  head  of  a  treatise  on  the  foundation  of  government 
is  little  used  in  the  actual  strife  of  parties,  except  as  an  equivalent 
expression  to  the  negation  of  divine  right,  'thus,  they  say  that  the 
Revolution  of  1830  has  firmly  established  as  the  basis  of  the  French 
constitution,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people;  meaning  that  it  has  rooted 
out  the  principle  of  legitimacy  or  divine  right,  since  the  king,  not  ow¬ 
ing  his  tnrone  to  a  hereditary  title,  but  having  been  called  to  it  by  the 
people  themselves,  is  precluded  for  ever  from  netting  up  any  other 
claim  to  the  powers  which  he  possesses  or  may  possess^  than  their 
expediency.  A  similar  boast  was  made  at  our  Revolution  of  1688, 


not 

to  disturb  the  settle- 
I  in  whose  daily  and 
weekly  columns  a  republican  party  figures  as  the  prime  mover  in  all 
tlie  opposition  to  the  present  ministry  and  chamber,  have  contrived 
with  singular  infelicity  to  miss  tlie  matter.  Are  they  so  ignorant, 
both  of  France  and  of  common  sense,  as  not  to  know  that  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  people  does  not  mean  republicanism?  Since  they  are 
so  ill  informed  of  its  meaning,  we  will  tell  them  what  it  does  mean. 
So  far  as  kingship  is  concerned,  it  means  simply  this — that  kings  shall 
be  first  magistrates,  and  nothing  more ;  which  being  the  admitted  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  British  constitution,  and  literally  realized,  as  it  would  be 
easy  to  shew,  in  the  practice  of  the  British  government,  stands  suffi¬ 
ciently  exculpated,  we  may  be  permitted  to  assume,  from  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  republican  principle.  It  is  true  that  the  king,-  with 
us  is,  the  chief  magistrate  of  an  oligarchy;  a  form  of  government  which, 
we  must  needs  admit,  the  partisans  of  the  “  sovereignty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple”  cannot  abide.  But  what  oftiends  them  is  the  oligarchy,  not  the 
king ;  the  monopoly  by  a  few,  exempt  from  all  responsibility,  of  the  , 
substantial  powers  of  the  government ;  not  the  titles  or  privileges  of 
the  functionary  who  is  its  nominal  head. 

The  phrase,  sovereignty  of  the  people,  is,  in  our  opinion,  by  no 
means  tree  from  objections;  though  it  expresses,  we  are  aware,  just 
as  much,  and  no  more,  as  the  maxim  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  in  Whig  toasts,  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  legi¬ 
timate  power.  We  regret  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  do,  the 
habit  which  still  prevails  in  France  of  founding  political  philosophy  on 
this  and  similar  abstractions;  of  which  the  cause  of  popular  govern¬ 
ments  stands  in  no  need,  and  from  the  misapplications  of  which  that 
cause  sustains  great  injury.  The  demonstranle  impossibility  of  prac¬ 
tical  good  government  without  the  control  of  the  people,  is  all  the  rea¬ 
son  which  we  require  to  convince  us  that  the  people  ought  to  have  the 
control.  When,  under  the  name  of  divine  right,  an  original  title, 
independent  of  all  considerations  of  public  sood,  was  set  up  in  be¬ 
half  of  monarchs,  the  friends  of  liberty  naturally  reverted  to  the  origin 
of  political  society,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  imposture.  Just 
opinions  on  such  a  subject  have  this  use,tnat  they  prevent  the  mischie¬ 
vous  influence  of  erroneous  ones.  But  the  question,  in  what  manner 
governments  may  have  originated,  is  henceforth  an  idle  one:  the  sole 
business  of  ourselves  is  to  adapt  them  to  the  exigencies  of  society  as 
at  present  constituted. 

Considered  as  a  practical  principle,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
is  moreover  susceptible  of  a  mischievous  interpretation,  though  a  aif- 
ferent  one  from  that  which  is  put  upon  it  by  our  sapient  journalists. 
It  countenances  the  notion,  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are 
to  the  people  in  the  relation  of  servants  to  a  master,  and  that  their 
duty  is  merely  to  ascertain  and  execute  the  popular  will :  whereas 
tlie  p'roper  onject  of  comparison  is  the  office  of  a  guardian,  who 
manages  the  affairs  of  his  ward,  subject  only  to  his  own  discretion, 
but  is  bound  by  a  severe  responsibility  to  exercise  that  discretion  for 
tlie  interest  of  his  ward,  and  not  for  that  of  himself  individually.  The 
true  idea  of  a  representative  government  is  undoubtedly  this,  that  the 
d^uly  is  to  legislate  accordii^  to  the  best  of  his  own  judgment,  and 
not  according  to  the  instructions  of  his  constituents,  or  even  to  the 
opinion  pf  the  whole  community.  The  people  are  entitled  to  be 
Reared  ata&ost  the  abuse  of  his  trust.  This  thev  can  not  be.  unless 
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among  the  young  men  who  bore  arms  in  the  Revolution,  made  a 
complete  sacrifice  of  their  republican  opinions,  and  joined  heartily  in 
giving  effect  to  the  wish  of  the  majority.  The  conduct  of  Lafayette 
was  worthy  of  his  previous  life.  Already,  in  the  former  Revolution, 
he  had  in  like  manner  renounced  his  individual  inclinations,  and 
though  a  republican,  made  sacrifices,  greater  than  which  never  were 
made  by  man,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  republic.  Nor  do 
we  bdieve  that  any  one  of  these  pure-minded  men  repents  of  his  ac¬ 
quiescence.  We  are  sure  that,  even  if  such  a  one  there  be,  he  would 
consider  the  disturbance  of  the  settlement,  now  whenfit  is  definitively 
made,  to  be  among  the  highest  of  crimes. 

But  the  republicans,  even  such  as  we  have  described,  form  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  ministry.  Of  the  fifteen  or 
sixteen  daily  newspapers  published  in  Paris,  all  except  four  are  in 
the  interest  of  the  popular  party :  the  ministerial  party  has  only 
two ;  the  remaining  two  belong  to  the  old  royalists.  The  two  mi¬ 
nisterial  papers  are  the  Journal  deg  Dcbatg,  which  supported  even 
Vili^le  until  M.  de  ChAteaubriand  was  turned  out  of  place,  and  the 
Megsager  des  Chambres,  which  was  set  up  by  the  Martignac  ministry, 
and  was  its  organ.  The  same  disproportion  in  numbers  between  the  op¬ 
position  and  the  supporters  of  tne  ministry,  which  is  se^  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  is  seen  everywhere  else;  except  in  the  chambere,and  perhaps 
in  the  timid  portion  of  the  monied  class.  The  opposition,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  stiled  “  His  Majesty’s  opposition.”  It  aoes  not  include 
the  king  in  its  disapprobation  of  the  ministry.  We  have  heard  it 
affirmed  in  mixed  society,  oftener  than  we  can  venture  to  state,  that 
the  king  is  in  advance  both  of  the  ministers  and  of  the  chamber;  and 
we  once  heard  the  assertion,  that  the  King,  Lafayette,  and  Dupont  de 
TBure,  were  the  only  real  liberals  in  I* ranee.  Why  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  not  the  King  dismiss  his  ministry  ?  The  public  feel  con¬ 
fidence  that  he  will  do  so,  whenever  he  shall  become  convinced  that 
such  is  their  deliberate  wish :  and  it  would  be  scarcely  reasonable  to 
reauire  that  he  should  do  it  sooner. 

Having  stated  what  the  popular  party  do  not  demand,  we  have  to 
state  as  briefly  as  is  compatible  witn  the  degree  of  explanation  neces¬ 
sary  for  making  the  statement  intelligible,  what  their  demands  really 
are. — ^They  are  comprised  under  the  four  following  heads 

1.  The  conditions  of  eligibility. 

2.  Those  of  the  elective  franchise. 

3.  Municipal  institutions. 

4.  The  peemge. 

In  the  first  place,  the  popular  party  demand  the  entire  abrogation 
of  all  restrictions  on  eligioifity. 

The  nation,  they  say,  must  be  wonderfully  backward  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  or  you,  its  legislators,  must  be  singularly  unacquainted  with  the 
nation,  if  you  cannot  find  in  all  France  a  body  of  electors  whom  you 
yourselves  dare  trust  with  the  right  of  choosing  whatever  deputies  they 
please.  A  law  to  confine  the  selection  of  legislators  to  a  narrow  class, 
when  not  only  you  cannot  be  sure  that  the  fittest  men  will  always 
form  part  of  that  class,  but  when  you  may  be  sure  that  they  generally 
will  not,  is  a  clumsy  attempt  to  create  an  aristocracy  in  spite  of  elec¬ 
tors  who  you  suppose  would  not  make  themselves  the  instruments  of 
such  an  attempt  if  they  could  help  it.  There  ought  to  be  no  condi¬ 
tions  of  eligibility  except  the  confidence  of  the  electors :  if  your  elec¬ 
tors  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted,  it  is  your  business  to  find  others  who 
are.  Bad  electors  will  find  the  means  of  electing  bad  deputies,  under 
any  restrictions  which  you  will  dare  to  impose  upon  their  choice. 
But  good  electors  will  not  always  be  able  to  choose  good  deputies,  if 
you  compel  them  to  select  from  a  small  number  of  the  richest  men. 
Is  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  find  men  qualified  for  legislation  ?  Are  the 
ablest  and  most  instructed  men  usually  to  be  met  with  among  the 
richest  ?  Is  it  the  natural  tendency  of  riches,  and  of  the  habits  which 
they  engender,  to  produce  vigorous  intellects,  stored  with  knowledge 
and  inured  to  lanorious  thought?  We  say  nothing  of  sinister 
interest ;  we  assume  that  in  the  class  of  qualified  candioates  the  elec- 

!will  always  be  able  to  find  the  requisite  number  of  individuals, 
iently  accessible  to  motives  of  a  more  generous  kind,  to  prefer 
ood  of  the  whole  above  the  separate  interest  of  the  rich.  Yet  this 
turning  far  too  much,  considering  within  what  narrow  limits  the 
;e  is  confined,  by  the  high  pecuniary  qualification,  coupled  with 
ondition  that  one  half  the  aeputies  must  be  residents  in  the  de- 
nent  where  they  are  chosen. 

>  pass  from  these  general  considerations,  to  others  more  specially 
rcable  to  the  present  situation  of  France  : — the  adjustment  of  the 
ification  of  candidates  involves  the  entire  question  between  the 
itocracy  and  the  young  men. 

le  youngest  of  the  present  deputies  must  have  been  in  his  twenty- 
fW,  at  the  first  return  of  the  Bourbons.  There  probably  is  not 
lef  example  in  history  of  so  marked  and  memorable  a  disparity 
een  one  generation  and  that  immediately  succeeding  it,  as  exists 
era  tha  generation  to  whidt  the  depoUei  belongi  and  that  which 


has  risen  to  manhood  durin?  the  last  sixteen  years. 

The  government  under  which  a  large  majority  of  the  deputies  re¬ 
ceived  their  early  impressions,  was  not  merely  a  despotism;  no  other 
despotism  which  we  nave  known  applied  so  great  a  power,  or  ap- 
pli^  it  so  systematically,  to  the  purpose  of  degrading  the  human  mind. 
Not  only  was  the  press  and  every  other  channel  of  public  discussion 
inexorably  closed,  but  even  in  private  society,  to  converse  with  any 
freedom  on  public  affairs,  was  to  incur  imminent  danger  of  being 
denounced  to  the  police.  All  scientific  pursuits,  but  such  as  had  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  military  art,  or  as  contributed  to  procure  the 
sinews  of  war,  were  treated  with  the  most  marked  discouragement. 
In  particular,  all  enquiries  into  the  first  principles  of  the  moral  sci¬ 
ences,  as  well  as  all  preference  of  political  opinion  to  personal  inter¬ 
est,  were,  under  the  name  of  ideologies  the  object  of  avowed  contempt 
and  aversion  to  the  low-minded  adventurer  to  whom  circumstances 
had  given  unlimited  power  over  the  French  people;  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  from  the  Institute  of  the  department  “Sciences  Morales  et  Politi- 
ques,”  was  but  one  specimen  among  a  thousand  of  the  spirit  of  his  go¬ 
vernment.  The  very  infants  were  taught  to  lisp  passive  obedience,  and 
such  was  the  purpose  which  dictated  the  only  innovations  made  by 
Bonaparte  in  the  catechisms  of  the  priests,  in  whose  hands,  with  a  keen 
perception  of  the  fitness  of  such  instruments  for  his  end,  he  replaced 
the  management  of  education.  So  acutely,  indeed,  was  he  alive  to 
the  dangers  to  whioh  governments  such  as  his  are  liable  from  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  mankind,  that  he  is  well  known  to  have  looked  with  an  evil 
eye  on  public  functionaries  who  saved  money  in  his  service,  because 
it  rendered  them  less  dependant  on  their  places,  and  less  fearful  of 
risking  his  displeasure.  A  man  who  was  always  in  want  of  money, 
suited  him  above  all  others  :  of  such  men  he  might  always  be  sure. 

Putting  aside  the  selfishness,  the  paltry  ambition,  the  rage  of  place* 
hunting,the  pliability  of  conscience,  which  were  the  natural  out-growth 
of  such  a  government;  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  men  who  were 
trained,  and  ]>assed  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  at  a  time  when  the 
human  intellect  was  chained  up,  should  be  a  puny  race.  To  read  their 
debates  is  all  that  is  reouired  in  order  to  be  satisfied  of  tlie  prodi¬ 
gious  inferiority  of  their  best  men  to  the  best  men  of  llie  generation 
which  preceded  them.  Where  are  now  the  Adrien  Duports,  the 
Thourets,  the  Alexandre  Lameths,  the  Lepelletier  Saint-Fargeaus,  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  ?  Need  we  go  farther  back,  and  ask,  where 
are  the  Groumays  and  the  Turgots?  M.  de  Talleyrand,  a  venerable 
name,  had  his  political  honesty  been  on  a  par  with  his  intellect  is  all 
that  survives  of  that  constellation  of  remarkable  men,  by  which  the 
early  period  of  the  first  French  Revolution  was  renderetf  illustrious. 
Would  these  men  have  been  taken  unprepared,  and  found  without  a 
single  fixed  idea,  by  events  which  laid  open  before  them  a  wider  field 
for  legislative  improvement  than  they  had  expected?  Read  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  questions  of  detailed  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  you  will  learn  the  difference  between  the  men  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  ana  those  of  the  Restoration.  What  other  men  has  the  pre¬ 
sent  assembly  to  be  compared  even  with  those  of  its  own  members 
who  already  figured  in  the  latter  period  of  the  first  Revolution,  with 
Benjamin  Constant  and  Daunouf 

But  if  the  men  of  forty  and  upwards,  speaking  of  them  as  a  class, 
are  as  poor  in  intellect  and  attainments  as  fifteen  years  of  training 
under  the  despotism  of  Bonaparte  could  make  them,  the  case 
is  far  different  with  that^'eune  France,  of  which,  as  long  ago  as  1820, 
Benjamin  Constant  and  other  orators  of  the  ette  gauche  boasted  as  of 
a  generation  who  would  far  surpass  their  fathers.  The  men  who  are 
now  betweecn  twenty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  have  received  the 
strongest  and  most  durable  of  their  early  impressions  under  compa¬ 
ratively  free  institutions.  During  the  period  in  which  they  were 
educated,  political  discussion  has  been  tree,  and  books  have  multi¬ 
plied  to  an  extent  and  wltli  a  rapidity  which  surprised  the  French 
themselves  when  the  particulars  were  brought  before  them  by  Count 
Daru.  The  young  men  have  also  enjoyed  the  advantage  (it  is  no 
trifling  one)  of  living  under  a  government  from  which  they  could  not, 
without  becoming  infomous,  accept  of  place.  Being  ekcluded, 
therefore,  from  all  means  of  obtaining  distinction  without  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  deserving  it,  they  devoted  themselves  to  serious  studies ;  and 
(to  say  nothing  of  their  immense  superiority  in  the  higher  virtues, 
above  the  generation  which  preceded  them^,  it  is  among  them  alone 
that  fit  successors  will  be  found  in  point  or  intellect,  to  Uie  best  men 
whom  France  has  produced  in  the  former  periods  of  its  history. 

By  the  existing  conditions  of  eligibility,  these  men  are  excluded 
from  the  chamber.  It  is  true  that  the  limit  in  respect  of  ^e  hae 
been  lowered  from  forty  to  thirty  t  but  the  pecuniary  qualification 
operates  as  effectually  in  excluding  the  young,  as  in  excluding  the 
poor.  In  a  country  like  France,  where  fortunes  are  generally  small, 
and  where  the  law  of  equal  partibility  commonly  prevents  them  from 
descending  undiminished  to  posterity,  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  has 
atUuned  prcKribed  degree  of  wealth  before  be  attains  what  was 
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originally  the  necessary  age. 

Ill  this  point  of  view,  Uierefore,  it  is  even  of  greater  importance 
than  it  at  first  appears,  that  the  qualification  for  eligibility,  if  not  ab¬ 
rogated,  should  be  greatly  reduced.  There  is  another  reason  of  no 
less  moment,  which  we  proceed  to  mention. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  England  has  been  occupied,  with  laud¬ 
able,  though  not  with  consistent,  good  sense,  in  liberalizing  her  com¬ 
mercial  policy.  The  conduct  of  France  has  been  so  different  from 
this,  that  within  the  same  period  her  commercial  legislation,  already 
bad,  has  been  rendered  immeasurably  worse.  In  addition  to  the  evils 
common  to  all  restrictive  systems,  of  rendering  commodities  scarce 
and  dear  by  forcing  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  community  to  em¬ 
ploy  themselves  in  a  less  instead  of  a  more  beneficial  employment, 
tiie  tariff  of  1822  is  justly  chargeable  witli  all  the  inconvenience  and 
injustice  which  among  ourselves  has  been  imputed  to  free  trade-— 
that  of  violently  altering  the  channels  of  industry,  and  ruining  parti¬ 
cular  classes  of  producers  for  the  benefit  of  others.  France,  thanks 
to  its  restrictive  laws,  has  scarcely  any  external  trade  ;  and  the  vine- 
growers  have  been  reduced  to  penury,  in  order  that  M.  Hoy,  M.  Hyde 
de  Neuville,  and  a  few  others  having  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
secured  to  tlie  produce  of  their  mines  and  of  their  forests,  might  accu¬ 
mulate  immense  fortunes.  Now,  in  a  great  number  of  departments, 
such  men  as  M,  Hoy  and  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  are  the  only  men 
who  p?y  a  sufficient  amount  of  direct  taxes  to  be  eligible  to  the  cham¬ 
ber.  In  France  there  are  very  few  large  territorial  properties  which 
do  not  consist  of  mines  or  of  forests.  The  vine-growers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  together,  have  never  been  a  match  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
as  at  present  constituted,  for  the  parlies  interested  in  a  restricted  trade. 
There  will  never  be  a  free  and  abundant  interchange  of  commodities 
between  England  and  France,  until  the  conditions  of  eligibility  are 
lowered. 

The  statement  and  jnstification  of  the  remaining  constitutional 
changes  which  the  popular  party  contend  for,  must  be  postponed  to 
a  succeeding  paper.  S - . 

Erratum  in  the  preceding  paper  on  the  Prospects  of  France. — 
Column|3,line|24,for /‘authority  in  power,” read  per sonsin authority,** 

GROUNDS  OF  THE  BELGIANS  FOR  THEIR  REVOLU¬ 
TION  AND  SEPARATION  FROM  HOLLAND. 

Well  informed  persons  on  the  continent  express  great  surprise,  at 
the  extent  to  which  the  Times  and  other  Jowmals  presume  upon  the 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  English  people  with  relative  to  F'oreign 
affairs.  This  ignorance  is  displayed  in  a  striking  manner  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Belgians  had  very  slight  grounds 
of  complaint  against  the  Dutch  King.  We  find  a  letter  in  the  Globe 
of  Thursday,  from  an  English  officer  of  rank,  resident  at  Brussels, 
who  thus  expresses  the  opinions  of  his  class.  The  revolution  says 
he  “  has  been  the  work  of  a  faction,  nourished  no  doubt  by  De 
Potter.  As  to  their  grievances,  I  cannot  but  consider  them  as  of  a 
trifling  nature.  Their  taxes  it  is  true,  are  heavier  than  at  former 
times,  but  then  the  people  are  in  a  greater  state  of  prosperity,  and 
consequently  more  able  to  pay  the  additional  imposts.”  He  also 
considers  “that  the  King  did  every  thing  not  only  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  Brussels,  but  of  every  portion  of  the  kingdom, — he  worked 
hard  for  his  people, — he  is  a  good  man, — highly  respectable  in  his 
character,  and  does  not  merit  the  fate  which  has  befallen  him.  1  pity 
him  from  my  soul, and  I  feel  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  the  country.” 

We  have  in  a  former  number  shewn  on  a  portion  only  of  the  facts 
tliat  the  case  of  the  Belgians  against  the  Dutch  King,  was  little  if  at 
all  inferior  to  that  upon  which  the  French  people  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  expelled  the  Bourbons  from  France. 

We  have  received  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Watertou,  a  more  succinct 
list  of  the  grievances  of  the  Belgians  than  has  yet  perhaps  been 
published  in  this  country.  It  was  written  by  a  Belgian,  ot  whom 
Mr.  Walerton  speaks  in  the  following  terms,  “  he  is  a  very  learned 
gentlemen,  and  my  most  intimate  friend.  No  gentleman  living 
can  bear  a  higher  character  for  probity  and  integrity  than  he  does, 
and  I  firmly  believe  he  would  rather  sufier  death,  than  deliberately 
tell  a  falsehood.  I  have  the  very  highest  opinion  of  him,  and  1 
requested  him  to  write  for  me  a  list  of  grievances  in  order  that  I 
might  shew  them  to  my  friends  in  England. 

“I  heard  these  grievances  from  numbers  of  Belgians,  in  my  con¬ 
versation  with  them”. 

1.  Holland,  with  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  population,  bad  in  Parlia- 
equal  to  that  of  Belrium.  whose  population  is  three  and  a 
half  mtUions.  Not  content  with  this  liiiquituous  partiality,  the  Dutch  go- 
vernairat  sought  to  influence  the  elections  by  ail  the  means  of  corruption,  in 
1*  to  it  a  majority  devoted  to  its  purposes. 

® own  public  debt  was  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  worth 
•*”oont  of  25  millions  of  florins  annually,  to 
neei  me  Lniich  debt  wbieh  aiQovats  to  more  than  two  thousand  inilUoDs» 


Holland  offered  to  Belgium,  by  way  of  compensation,  commerce  with  the 
colonies ;  but  still  it  was  Holland  which  derived  almost  all  the  profit. 

3.  Holland  contributed  in  no  degree  towards  the  conservation  of  the  dykes 
of  Belgium,  whilst  the  latter  was  obliged  to  contribute  towards  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  those  of  Holland. 

4.  All  the  high  public  olSccs  of  a  pcrmaacDt  nature,  were  established  in 
Holland. 

5.  Almost  all  the  public  functionaries  in  these  offices  were  filled  by  the 
Dutch.  In  Belgium  even,  n  considerable  number  of  employments  were 
filled  by  the  Dutch. — Tlie  officers  in  the  army  were  almost  all  Dutch. 

0.  The  rate  of  imposts  was  made  without^  the  consent  of  Parliament 
The  Government  fixed  arbitrarily  the  public  expences, — the  Parliament 
could  only  intervene  to  fix  the  public  revenues. 

7.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  Belgians  occupied  the  coasts  from  Ant¬ 
werp  to  Fumes  and  Nieuport.  and  were  supported  by  the  herring-fishery 
until  1815,  when  Government,  to  favour  this  branch  of  Dutch  industry^ 
caused  a  law  to  pass  rendering  this  fishery  impracticable  to  the  Belgians* 
owing  to  the  number  of  restrictions  which  were  imposed  on  them.  It  is  the 

anie  with  Belgic  distilleries,  which  have  beeu  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  Dutch. 

8.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Walloon  provinces,  in  which  French  only  iJ 
spoken,  and  which  contains  a  million  and  a  half  of  population,  were  in  fact 
excluded  from  the  civil  and  military  posts  or  eminence,  by  the  Government 
permitting  only  tlie  Dutch  language  to  be  used  (officially). 

9.  The  few  liberties  of  chimeriml  value  which  were  left  to  the  Belgian* 
were  without  securities.  The  king  was  inviolable;  and  the  govermnent 
disavowed  openly  the  responsibility  of  ministers.  The  Parliament  could  nut 
even  procure  the  redress  of  grievances  by  the  application  of  the  principle— 
Nb  redress  of  grievances^  no  supplies.  The  government  maintained  that 
the  Parliament  had  not  the  right  to  refuse  supplies  ;  that  its  power  extenik*d 
no  further  than  to  admit  or  reject  the  manner  by  which  govevnineni  pro¬ 
posed  to  itself  to  fix  the  public  taxes,  as  already  observed  (No.  6). 

10.  The  otlier  great  public  functionaries  vyere  no  more  responsible  for 
tlie  violation  of  the  laws,  and  public  liberties,  than  the  ministers. 

11.  The  Judicial  order  was  not  independent.  The  king  could  interfere 
in  the  proceedings;  suspend  their  progress;  and  even  set  aside  theirdecisions. 

12.  The  jury  established  by  a  law,  was  suppressed  by  a  simple  act  of 
government.  Those  who  were  prosecuted  for  political  oft'ences  of  the 
press,  or  others,  were  judged  by  a  conunission  of  judges,  named  by  a  put*- 
sident,  who  was  himself  named  by  the  government.  Hence,  the  lik*rty  of 
the  Press  became  a  nullity— clogged  as  It  was,  besides,  by  numerous 
restrictions. 

13  The  king,  by  simple  acts,  declared  certain  persons  ineligible  to  public 
offices:  for  |K)litical  opinions,  or  for  acts  which  were  notforbidden  by  the  law. 

14.  The  oppressive  laws  were  not  executed  in  Holland  with  the  same 
rigour  as  in  Belgium. 

15.  Ancient  institutions,  provincial  and  communal,  local  customs  and 
usages,  were  respected  in  Ilolland,  whilst  in  Belgium  every  thing  must  give 
way  to  a  new  regulating  spirit. 

IG.  Add  to  all  this,  numerous  violations  of  the  constitution :  oppressioas 
and  restrictions  interfering  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religiuu, 
both  ns  to  the  administration  of  the  dioceses  and  to  public  and  privaie  in¬ 
struction — in  all  which  the  government,  by  the  most  revolting  intolerance, 
and  .by  the  most  iniquitous  machfavelism,  sought  to  direct  the  spirit  of  all 
operations. 

The  Scotsman  puts  a  case  which  is  parallel,  and  calculated  to  reach 
the  understaudings  of  Englishmen.  Suppose  England  was  governed 
by  a  Scotch  king  or  family,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  Belgians  have 
been  governed  by  the  Dutch  king.  W ould  the  grievances  of  English¬ 
men  be  deemed  “  trifling  ?” 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EXAMINER. 

Munich,  Sept.  23,  1830. 

Sir, — As  I  am  in  the  capital  of  the  most  liberal  king,  in  Germany, 
I  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  opinions  discussed  with  more 
freedom  than  in  any  other  German  city,  and  am,  consequently, 
enabled  to  present  you  with  the  views  taken  by  the  most  enlighten^ 
inhabitants,  as  to  the  present  state  of  German  politics. 

The  Germans  begin  to  be  themselves  aware  of  their  deficiency  in 
political  science,  of  the  absence  of  nationality,  and  want  of  poli¬ 
tical  feeling  amongst  them :  but  they,  at  the  same  time,  claim  for 
their  country  the  eminent  distinction  of  the  human  mind  being  niore 
culivated  in  it  than  elsewhere  in  Europe.  History,  indeed,  tenches 
us,  that,  in  Germany  first  commenced  the  series  of  revolutions  which, 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  have  beeu,  from  time  to  time,  im¬ 
proving  the  state  of  society,  by  destroying  the  artificial  creations  of 
feudalism  and  tlie  middle  ages.  The  Germans  perceiving  this,  and 
also  remarking  that  education  has  ever  been  carried  much  further  in 
their  own  country  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe  (for  even  in  Austria  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  peasant  who  can  not  both  read  and  write),  attiibuie, 
with  their  usual  habits  of  logic,  to  their  institutions  alone  the  little 
progress  they  have  made  in  political  knowledge,  when  compared 
with  the  rest  of  civilized  Europe — that  is,  with  France  and  with 
England.  But  a  class  of  persons,  and  that  a  very  numerous  one,  is 
daily  increasing  in  Germany,  -who  make  politics  their  conversation 
and  their  study ;  and  nothing  seems  required  to  foster  a  proper  spird 
of  surveillance  in  the  people  of  Germany,  as  to  tlie  mode  in  which 
they  are  ruled,  but  the  establishment  of  a  good  newspaper,  in  Iteu  n 
the  trumpery  Algemeine  Zeutings,  and  other  opinionless  journals  tha 
inundate  the  country ;  and  although,  from  tlie  intimate  connection 
pf  tbp  Qcjrmaq  States  with  pne  aapther,  this  is  »Qt  tp  he  expected  w 
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Germany  itself,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  undertaking  will  be 
made  in  Paris. 

In  considering  the  present  state  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Prussia 
must  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  calculation :  the  first  on  account  of 
the  total  distinction  of  opinions,  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking, 
which  Austrian  policy  worthily  continued,  by  the  man  Lord  Aberdeen 

is  proud  to  call  his  friend,”  has  laboured  to  bring  about ;  and  Uie 
second,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  rather  a  large  army  thtin 
a  nation,  and,  consequently,  not  likely  to  have  more  common  feeling 
with  the  citizens  and  burghers  of  Germany,  than  the  French  Royal 
Guard  had  with  the  people  of  France.  What  by  Germans  is  more 
peculiarly  considerea  Germany,  consists  of  the  small  States  alone, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  the  Hesses,  Saxony,  &c.,  and  it  is 
amongst  these  that  public  feeling  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  mani¬ 
festing  itself,  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  When  the  French  overran 
Germany,  and  entered  the  capitals  of  the  different  potentates,  with 
as  much  ease  as  milord  Anglais*^  travelling  in  his  britshka,  with 
his  courier  and  well-vised  passport,  they  did  nothing  but  conquer 
it ;  there  was  no  radical  change  of  constitution  introduced  by  them  : 
there  wai,  perhaps,  some  slight  tincture  of  French  manners  left,  but 
no  ingredient  of  good  government.  The  French,  consequently,  were 
remembered  as  conquerors  only,  and  their  name  was  detested. — 
When,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  year  1814,  Napoleon  w’as  safely  housed 
at  Elba,  and  the  German  princes  had  time  to  think  of  the  condition 
of  their  “  armls  and  subjects,  they  were  most  lavish  in  their 

promises  of  constitutions,  and  representation-government.  These 
promises,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  have  been,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  broken,  either  entirely  or  virtually. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  years'  reflection  upon  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  been  treated,  has  made  a  very  intelligent  people  exceedingly 
discontented ;  aristocracies,  w'hich  appear  to  be  so  injurious  to 
public  virtue  in  all  countries,  exist  in  Germany  in  a  most  offensive 
form ;  for,  not  being  supported  by  any  wealth,  as  in  England,  nor 
kept  down  by  the  public  press  from  displaying  the  freaks  of  a  pri¬ 
vileged  class,  they  exhibit  all  the  vices  of  an  ignorant,  proud  nobility, 
— and  are,  perhaps,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  only  ill-informed 
persons  in  the  country.  With  such  an  existing  class  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  how  essential  is  the  representation  of  the  roturc — ».<•.,  of 
all  those  who  are  not  “  noble  de  race — but,  by  some  means  or 
other,  the  nobles  have  contrived,  even  in  those  countries  where  there 
is  a  constitution,  that  this  class  shall  not  be  represented  at  all.  Even 
in  Bavaria  it  is  quite  notorious  how  complete  a  farce  the  representa¬ 
tion  is ;  and  the  only  liberal  man  connected  with  the  government 
appears  to  be  the  king  himself.  Nothing  but  a  spark  was  then  re¬ 
quired  in  Germany  Proper  to  kindle  the  discontented  spirits.  This 
spark  the  “  glorious  week  in  July,”  as  it  was  called,  afforded.  The 
sensation  it  created  was  prodigious  :  the  “  Marseillaise  ”  was  sung  in 
Baden  and  in  Wurtemburg;  and  in  Munich  the  most  unequivocal 
demonstrations  of  joy  w-ere  displayed.  The  events  in  Saxony, 
Brunswick,  and  Hesse,  have  not  been  the  ebullition  of  a  moment, 
nor  the  vain  imitation  of  the  French  and  Belgians,  as  some  shallow 
lookers-on  would  have  us  suppose — they  proceed  from  far  deeper 
sources,  and  the  effects  they  have  had  already  are  prodigious.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  taught  the  Geimans  that  most  important 
lesson, — that  it  is  not  always  the  duty  of  subjects  to  obey:  and  that 
if  a  nation  is  unfortunate  enough  to  get  a  young  madman,  or  a 
doating  old  bigot  at  its  head,  she  must  forget  her  logic,  in  self-pre¬ 
servation,  and  turn  their  king,  with  his  article  of  irresponsibility  in 
his  pocket,  to  the  right  about ;  and,  secondly,  it  has  shewn  the 
German  princes,  that,  if  the  people  take  the  power  into  their  own 
hands,  their  armies  are  as  powerless  against  them  as  chalF,  and  the 
demands  of  the  nation  must  be  satisfied.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
are  e^erly  turned  towards  England  in  the  present  crisis  :  for  it  is 
clear  to  every  observer  that  there  is  a  tremendous  struggle  taking 
place,  in  nearly  all  parts,  betvveen  the  aristocracy  and  the  middling 
and  lower  orders ;  and  that  this  can  be  stopped  only,  and  that  for 
but  a  short  time,  by  a  war  in  Europe.  Now,  as  the  aristocracy  in 
England  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  it  is  evident  that 
their  feelings  in  the  common  cause  will  not  be  less  easily  roused 
now  than  in  1793;  and,  unless  the  voice  of  the  nation  at  large 
makes  itself  continually  and  loudly  heard,  it  does  not  seem  very 
difficult  to  anticipate,  that,  before  this  time  next  year,  there  will  be  a 
general  war  in  Europe.  If  the  aristocrats  in  England  cannot  make 
themselves  heard,  the  prospect  is  most  cheering :  for  our  near  and 
dear  ally,  Austria,  is  far  too  crippled  and  poor  to  undertake  another 
crusade  against  opinions ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  it  appears  morally 
certain  that  in  such  countries  of  Germany  where  no  representative- 
governments  exist,  charters  will  be  given,  and  in  those  where  they 
have  been  given  only  to  be  violated,  they  will  commence  to  be  a 
truth.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fond  wish  of  many  a 
German  may  be  realised  at  no  very  late  period— naroelyi  to  see  his 


fine  country  united  into  one  power,  with  free  institutions,  and  op¬ 
posing  a  bulwark,  on  one  side,  to  the  slavery  and  sehlag  of  Russia, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  aristocracy  and  corruption  of  Great  Britain. 

Is* 


REVOLUTION  IN  BELGIUM. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  letter  from  Charles 
Waterton,  Esq.,  of  Walton  Hall, Wakefield,  wdth  whose  “  Wanderings 
in  South  America”  most  of  our  readers  are,  w’e  hope,  well  aesquainted: 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  F.XAMIN'ER. 

Sir, — Having  just  returned  from  the  Netherlands,  I  send  the  following 
connnunication  to  you,  because  1  have  always  been  an  admirer  of  the  Bx* 
amincTy  except  on  the  score  of  its  former  polemical  opinions;  and  I  took  N 
for  a  long  time  when  I  was  prevented  from  travelling  by  a  severe  Tertian 
ague,  caught  in  the  wilds  of  Guinea,  and  which  kept  me^  at  home  three 
years.  Add  to  this,  when  I  was  introduced,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  to  the 
SocieU  lAtteraire^  in  Bruges,  1  saw  the  Examiner  on  the  table,  and  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  the  only  F!nglish  pap<*r  thnt  was  taken  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Society.  This  convinced  me  that  tnc  Examiner  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  leading  men  in  Bruges. 

Those  who  have  an  interest  in  seeing  the  Dutch  flag  float  on  the  land  of 
Belgium,  will  naturally  wish  to  know  the  true  state  of  allairs  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  They  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  power  of  Holland  over  Belgium  is 
utterly  d<*stroyed.  The  insurrection  has  not  been  one  of  plunder,  or  a  de¬ 
sire  to  plunder;  but  it  has  l)epn  the  olTorts, — aye,  and  the  huccessrul  cflbrH 
too,— of  an  humiiiatcc  and  oppressed  people  to  break  their  chainst  .The 
lists  of  grievances  here  annexed  will  conrirm  ray  statement.  That  hundreds 
upon  hundredsof  the  English  who  resided  in  Brusseds before  the  fray,  should 
have  wished  success  to  the  Dutch,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
Dutch  King,  being  a  rigid  Calvinist,  had  a  most  sincere  inclination  to 
annoy  the  religion  of  Belgium,  and  he  patronized  and  gave  great  encourage¬ 
ment  to  English  men  and  women  wno  set  up  schools  in  Belgium;  and  it 
might  even  be  suspected  that  be  was  sometimes  more  umirr  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  Proselitisin,  than  actuated  by  any  real  benevolence  oi  respect 
towards  his  new  English  •''ttleiiients  in  Belgium.  However,  the^e  same  new 
settlers  considered  this  dubious  hospitality,  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  King, 
ns  n  mark  of  the  high  sense  he  entertained  of  their  merit,  and  of  the  incal¬ 
culable  advantages  they  would  confer  upon  his  country  :  hence,  a  consider* 
able  proportion  of  the  English  settlers  in  Belgium  are  devout  Kup|)urters  of 
the  Dutch  flag.  And  who  can  blame  tlicni?— Who  enn  snpp«»ie  a  man  or 
woman  so  determined  a  blockhead  ns  to  quarrel  with  his  bread  and  butlcn 

1  have  already  said  that  the  Belgic  insurrection  has  not  been  one  of  plun* 
dor,  or  the  desire  of  plunder.  I  will  now  select  the  town  of  Brugfcsfor  ex* 
ample,  and  Imldly  challenge  any  body  to  come  forward  and  state  any  act  of 
plunder  or  pillage  by  the  common  people  siimc  the  tri-colour  flag  floated  on 
the  tower  of  Bruges.  Nay,  even  the  burning  of  the  house,  some  weeks 
before,  was  occasioned  by  a  {loiitical  feeling,  and  not  by  a  desire  of  plun¬ 
der.  During  the  conflagration,  n  lad  felt  n  vehement  inclination  for  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Indian  shawl,  which  he  had  contrived  to  get  nearly  Into  his  pocket. 
The  rabble  saw  this— laid  hold  of  the  lad,  and  forced  him  to  give  up  the 
shawl.  They  then  imme<liately  threw  it  into  the  flames,  condumniiig  it  to 
destruction  fur  the  )>olitical  sins  of  its  owner. 

In  Bruges,  on  the  Sunday  night,  the  people  assembled  in  the  great  square, 
and  demanded  that  the  tri -colour  flag  should  be  hoisted  on  the  tower.  Tho 
commander  of  the  troops  ordered  his  men  to  fire  on  the  multitude.  Luckily 
the  greater  part  of  the  sokliers  were  Belgians,  and  they  tired  in  the  air. 
However,  on  this  wanton  discharge  of  iiiuskclry,  four  pt>or  fellows  in  tho 
crowd  fell  mortally  wounded;  I  saw  them  lying  blceuiiig  on^  the  ground. 
Seven  or  eight  more  were  wounded  by  the  same  discharge.  This  irritated 
the  nndtitude  beyond  all  description,  and  bad  not  the  Dutclimeii  evacuated 
the  town  early  on  tho  following  morning,  they  would  have  been  cut  to  picres 
to  a  man.  Now,  llioiigli  on  this  morning  nil  power  was  at  an  end  in  Bru¬ 
ges,  still  we  Raw  no  acts  of  violence,  no  attempts  to  plunder,  no  insults 
oflered  by  the  comiium  people  to  their  bcfltfrsor  to  strangers.  There  were 
nothing  but  eoiigrntiilnlions,  friendly  shaking  of  bands,  and  pence  andajerri- 
mciil  tliroughout  all  the  town.  Some  few  exhibitions  ot  Bnerbus  in  Ids 
cups  were  certainly  to  be  seen  ;  and  several  worthy,  good,  British  female 
settlers  in  Bruges  considered  these  excucablo  exhibitions  as  a  prelude  to 
the  opening  of  their  jugular  veins,  when  all  should  be  “wrapped  in  dark 
midnight.** 

On  the  Sunday  evening,  when  the  Dutch  troops  fired  upon  the  people  in 
the  great  square  of  Bruges,  we  had  a  meinorahle  instance  of  valour  trium¬ 
phant,  and  of  curiosity  severely  punished.  After  dinner  on  thnt  day,  I  had 
gone  to  enjoy  the  merriment  of  a  little  wake  in  tho  suburbs,  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  assembled,  in  ail  the  simplicity  of  pristine  Eleinisli  manners. 

On  iny  return  to  the  Hotel  du  Comincrce,  where  1  resided,  I  met  our 
smart,  active  young  waiter  named  Louis. — He  had  got  permission  from  the 
landlord  to  pass  his  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  wake.  Louis  had  put  oa  Ida 
best  clothes  for  the  occasion.  His  face  told  me  that  he  was  happiness  itself; 
while  his  pretty  little  cherry-cheeked  Flemish  sweetheart  hung  upon  his 
arm — the  happiest  of  the  happy.  That  arm,  alas  !  was  doomed  to  sinnrt  at 
the  close  of  day. — As  Louis  |)assed  me,  bo  pulled  off  his  bat,— 1  repaid  tbo 
compliment,  and  said,  Bravo,  Louis,  vive  la  joie.  — The  time  Irad  now  ar¬ 
rived,  w  hen  Louis  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  Hotel.  On  coming  near  tho 
great  sqnan*,  he  heard  some  shouting  in  it,  and  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  passing  through  it,  to  see  what  was  going  on.  His  little  jewel  beg- 
ged  ana  intreated  him  logo  home  by  another  route;  but  said,  if  lie  wero 
determined  to  go  tbrougli  the  square,  she  would  even  go  too.  The  Dutch 
soldiers  were  then  just  pointing  their  guns  against  tlie  unaroied  multitude. 
Louis  had  scarcely  advanced  one  hiinarcd  yards  in  tha  square,  when  n  ran¬ 
dom  shot  passed  quite  throuf^h  bis  arm,  a  little  above  the  elbow.  The 
reader  can  imagine  the  situation  of  bis  poor  little  sweetheart  better  than  1 
can  describle. 

The  story  of  heroic  valour  triumphant  Is  short  and  pithy,  Multitudes  o( 
people  00  this  same  evcplog  had  pressed  into  tha  square,  depaudiu^  tba^ 
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the  tri-cobur  flag  should  be  hoisted.  They  approached  the  troops  within  a 
Tery  short  distance.  One  brave  fellow  among  them  had  the  tri-colour  flag 
rigged  out  upon  a  kind  of  staff.  He  deliberately  took  up  a  few  of  the  stones 
in  the  pavement,  and  planted  the  tri-colour  flag  amidst  the  deafening  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  multitude.  At  that  instant  the  troops  fired  a  volley.  The 
mao  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  flag  fell  dead,  while  the  brave  standard- 
bearer  remained  firm  in  bis  position  without  a  wound.  The  crowd  wm 
too  dense  for  me  to  see  this  feat  of  valour,  but  I  had  the  accouut  of  it 
afterwards  from  a  hundred  mouths. 

The  higher  orders  in  Bruges  are  not  in  the  habit  of  calling  meetings  on 
account  of  public  distretn,  and  of  collecting  money  after  dinner,  over  the 
choicest  delicacies  of  the  season.  They  do  good  quite  in  a  different  way ; 
and  I  can  here  assure  the  timid  on  this  side  of  the  water,  or  those  whose 
fears  make  them  fancy  that  their  relatives  are,  or  have  been,  or  will  be, 
exposed  to  horrible  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  enraged  Belgians — I  can 
befe  assure  them,  I  say,  that  their  fears  are  vain,  and  that  their  relatives 
may  live  in  Bruges  as  quietly  and  as  neglectedly  as  they  may  think  fit. 

The  provisional  authorities  are  taking  the  best  measures  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  ^e  people  in  Bruges ;  and  the  common  people  are  employ^  in 
clearing  out  the  numerous  canals  which  intersect  the  town.  I  here  positively 
assert,  that,  since  the  departure  of  the  Dutch,  all  has  been  peace,  and  har¬ 
mony,  and  quiet,  and  good  will,  in  the  town  of  Bruges.  I  have  a  right  to 
make  this  asseveration :  for,  from  that  time  to  this,  I  have  been  perpe¬ 
tually  mixing  with  the  higher  and  lower  orders  in  Bruges.  I  encouraged 
them  to  hoist  their  noble  tri-colour  flag.  I  sent  in  my  mite  for  their  needy 
and  distressed  ;  and  1  offered  to  fight  for  them  in  case  of  necessity. 

There  seem  to  have  been  complaints  afloat  in  the  new8p^c^^of  atrocities 
committed  in  Eneliih  houses,  and  on  English  subjects :  1  think  there  was 
nothing  national  in  the  affair.  All  was  uproar  in  Brussels.  Every  man’s 
motto  was — Tros  Tyriusve  mihi  nullo  diserimine  agetur :  that  is  to  say, 
this  man’s  house  was  knocked  about  his  ears,  and  that  man  was  hove  neck 
and  crop  nut  of  the  window,  in  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  contending 
parties.  Lambs,  goats,  sheep,  and  mules,  are  all  equally  exposed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  enraged  wasps’  nest. 

We  may  now  consider  the  game  as  up,  for  ever,  in  Belgium.  Never, 
never,  more  will  the  Flemmings  submit  to  the  Dutch  King,  or  have 
any  thing  to  dp  with  the  House  of  Orange.  Leave  them  but  to  themselves 
and  ail  will  go  right :  for  that  which  has  commeifced  in  pure  patriotism, 
and  has  beep  supported  by  the  most  heroic  courage,  must  naturally,  as  sure 
as  two  and  two  make  four,  end  in  national  independence,  and  in  national 
prosperity. 

Should  England  interfere,  the  Belgians  are  determined,  to  a  man,  to  re¬ 
sist  them  to  the  utmost:  and,  no  doubt,  their  neighbour,  France,  will  help 
them  in  their  hour  of  need. 

1  remain.  Sir, 

Your  yery  obedient  Servant, 

Charles  Waterton. 


THE  CAT  O’NINE  TAILS. 

A  Soldier  of  the  3d  Guards  is  reported  to  have  been  sentenced  to 
the  punishment  of  500  lashes  for  sleeping  on  his  post,  and  after  the 
infliction  of  155  stripes,  the  man  is  said  to  have  fainted  under  the 
torture  ;  upon  which  the  sufferer  is  committed  to  medical  care,  under 
which  he  remains  till  he  is  capable  of  receiving  the  remainder,  or 
another  portion  of  his  punishment.  This  account  has  excited  feel¬ 
ings  of  intense  disgust  and  indignation.  It  is  plain  that,  if  155  lashes 
can  agonize  and  exhaust  a  man  to  fainting,  500  must  be  of  enormous 
sevesilj^  The  instant  infliction  seems  extremely  grievous,  but  the 
cruelty  does  not  stop  there,  for  the  prisoner  is  but  carried  to  the 
hospital  to  be  cured  preparatory  to  another  punishment,  and  he 
knows  that  the  skin  is  healing  over  his  wounds  to  be  torn  open  again 
b^  the  cat,  and  that  the  very  alleviation  of  his  pains  is  but  bringing 
him  nearer  to  another  infliction  of  them.  The  amount  of  torture,  in 
the  act  of  punishment,  in  the  memory  of  it  afterwards,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  what  remains,  is  prodigious  and  shocking  to  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  humanity.  The  poor  wretch  lying  on  his  bed  with  the  flay¬ 
ing  of  155  stripes,  has  to  consider  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  his 
horrid  sentence  remain  to  be  undergone.  The  punishment  is  in  its 
nature  severe,  but  the  carrying  it  on  thus  by  stages,  with  the  intervals 
of  sufferiug  from  the  wounds,  make  it  absolutely  barbarous,  and  give 
it  the  abhorred  character  of  torture. 

There  are  military  men  of  sound  judgment,  who  contend  that  flog¬ 
ging  it  necessary  in  our  Army,  on  account  of  the  bad  composition  of 
our  corps  in  lime  of  war,  recruited  as  they  then  are,  without  any 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  persons  willing  to  enlist.  The  disci¬ 
pline  necessary  in  war,  it  it  reasonably  argued,  must  be  maintained 
la  peace.  Upon  this  we  have  to  observe,  that  the  improvement  of 
the  people  in  progress  will  not  be  denied,  and  a  system  requisite  for 
the  Ignorant  and  brutalized  men  who  were  found  in  our  armies  twenty 
years  ago,  will  not  be  adapted  to  the  improved  and  improving  mem- 
i^rs  of  the  same  classes  now  or  henceforth ;  but,  granting  the  posi¬ 
tions  asserted,  we  have  yet  to  learn  why  it  is  that  a  rigour  is  neces¬ 
sary  iu  the  Army  so  much  greater  than  that  which  is  efficient  in  the 
Navy.  Why  are  500  lashes,  the  punishment  to  soldien,  correspond- 
ing  with  the  50  to  sailors?  We  hear  of  dozens  on  board  of  ship,  and 
of  hundreds  in  the  ranks !  The  discipline  of  a  man-of-war  is  not 
preserved  than  that  of  a  regiment,  and  why  the  immense 
wiiMence  in  ^  meant  of  enforcing  it  ?  ITie  Navy  it  not  better 


composed  than  the  Army,  and  yet  flaying  the  skin  off  men^s  backs 
by  instalments,  is  not  found  essential  to  order  and  discipline  in 
British  Fleets.  - - 

DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

We  observed  in  our  last  number,  that  the  character  or  dispesition 
of  a  Government  might  generally  be  inferred  from  its  endeavours  to 
promote  or  to  check  the  education  of  the  people.  The  Chronicle 
remarks — 

The  present  Government  of  France  is  givingone  unequivocal  proof  of  itg 
honesty  of  intention.  We  see  measures  are  taking  for  the  formation  of 
popular  schools.  When  we  see  the  Government  of  England  busied  in  pro. 
motiiig  institutions  for  enlightening  the  people,  instead  of  exerting  itself  to 
counteract  the  diffusion  or  knowledge,  then  we  shall  beUeve  it  identified  in 
interest  witli  the  people. 

Whatever  the  Government  may  be  in  present  effect,  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  Government  means  well  that  endeavours  to  spread  intel¬ 
ligence.  This  is  giving  arms  to  be  turned  against  evil,  and  lighting  a 
country  against  crime  and  deception. 

In  England  the  attempts  of  the  Aristocracy  have  befeu  of  two  sorts: 
to  check  education,  or  to  give  the  education  tending  to  the  most 
erroneous  views,  and  the  reception  of  prejudices.  Misinformation  is 
preferred,  as  the  next  politic  thing  to  ignorance.  «  Jf  the  people 
must  rove,^’  say  the  Aristocrats,  **  let  us  at  least  try  to  set  them  going 
on  the  wrong  road.” 

Education,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  yet  to  be  com¬ 
menced  :  there  is  reading  and  writing  amongst  the  commonalty,  but 
not  good  education,  that  is  yet  to  be  attempted,  and  the  most  useful 
undertaking  that  could  be  proposed  would  be  A  Society  for  Public 
Instruction,  which  should  take  the  people  and  truth  under  its  care, 
and  encourage  the  promulgation  of  just  opinions.  Such  a  Society, 
with  branch  Associations  through  the  country,  would  serve  to  guide 
the  Press  itself,  and  be  the  vastest,  and  properly  directed,  the  most 
useful  power  that  could  be  created  in  England. 

LEGAL  MENDACITY. 

The  Grand  Jury  empannelled  to  try  Captain  Helsham  for  the 
alleged  murder  of  Lieut.  Crowther,  at  Boulogne — 

After  an  absence  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  returned  Into  Court,  and 
the  Chairman,  addressing  the  learned  Judge,  said  that  they  found  that  the 
indictment  charged  the  party  with  the  wilful  murder  of  the  deceased  at 

Boulogne^  that  is  to  say^  in  the  parish  of  St,  Marjjf  It  Bou^  in  the  city 
of  London.**  Another  Juror  said,  that  as  plain  citizens  of  London,  guided 
by  the  rules  of  common  sense,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  come  to  a 
decision  upon  a  bill  that  alleged  such  a  palpable  falsehood. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  said  that  it  was  a  mere  legal  technicality,  and  that 
the  Grand  Jury  might,  if  they  pleased,  strike  it  out. 

It  would  have  puzzled  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  to  explain  why  an 
averment  is  customary  in  an  indictment,  which  the  Jury  are  at  liberty 
to  strike  out,  supposing  them  so  fastidious  as  to  dislike  a  notorious 
lie.  Why  should  the  Form  of  a  falsehood  be  continued  ad  libitum  I 
To  benefit  the  draftsman  and  engrosser,  by  the  profit  of  so  many 
words  the  more,  and  to  keep  up  the  example  of  mendacity,  so  pre¬ 
cious  to  law,  and  apt  for  its  quirks,  quibbles,  and  extortions  ? 


THEATRICAL  EXAMINER. 

CovKNT  Garden. 

This  theatre  opened  for  the  season  on  Monday  evening  with  the  Tragedy 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  After  the  assembled  company  had  sung  “  God  wit 
the  King” — ta  encore  which,  and  the  hornpipe  in  fetters  in  tne  Beggar’s 
Opera  have  passed  into  a  standing  order ;  the  iavourite  performers  in  the 
tr^edy  received  a  cordial  welcome  as  they  made  their  entries.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  were  at  the  trouble  of  noticing  the  opinions  we  gave  upon 
each  of  Miss  Kemble’s  performances  last  season,  will  remember  that  we 
always  qualified  our  approbation  of  them  with  the  reipark  that  they  exhi¬ 
bited  extraordinary  promise  for  a  young  person  of  17  or  Ifl,  who  had  r.ever 
before  appeared  on  any  stage,  and  who  only  six  weeks  before  her  debOt 
had  so  little  idea  of  becoming  an  actress  that  she  had  entertained  thqughu 
of  undertaking  the  office  of  governess.  .  We  uniformly  took  into  considera¬ 
tion  these  disadvantages,  with  her  necessary  inexperience  in  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  the  profession :  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  stricklers  for  pure, 
naked  nature  may  urge  to  the  contrary,  the  personation  of  nature  is  to  be 
studied^  and  with  no  common  labour  too ;  the  finest  and  apparently  most 
unprompted  bursts  of  passion,  passing  touches  of  tenderness,  quick  wd 
familiar  retorts  or  gestures,  being  all  of  them  the  result  of  as  much  practice 
as  the  touchings  and  retouchings,  the  shiftings  and  effacings  of  the  painter. 
Both  are  artists  imitating  nature,  and  both  arrive  at  the  desired  j^rfeclion 
by  degrees  and  painful  ones  only.  The  finest  geniuses  in  eacn  art  will 
never  honestly  say  that  they  succeeded  without  effort  and  careful  practice. 
Think  you  Mrs  Hioooms’s  first  attempts  could  have  indicated  any  promise 
of  her  after  glory,  when  Garrick  declared  she  woyld  never 
actress  ?  ^  Making  allowance  for  his  constitutional  envy,  had  she  manifesteu 
any  prominent  merit  he  would  have  feared  to  commit  himself  by  so  sweeping 
an  assertion.  We  who  remember  Mr.  Charles  Kbmblb  ^  year* 
might  almost  have  been  Justified  in  pronouncing  that  he  would  never  advance 
beyond  a  mouthing  monotonous  mediocrity.  Has  not  the  regular 
observed  a  gradi^  mellowing  into  the  eaae  and  freedom  or  nature  in  fu®® 

performersas  Messrs.  Mumock  and  MATTHgwi  hnUDowT^Jf  and 
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warning  |iauled  taut,  and  as  stiflT  as  stc^el.  With  what  uncouth  yet  genuine 
tendemessa,  he  fondles  his  little Sue--cherbhing  her  arms  and  waist,  parting 
her  hair,  and  holding  her  face  iii  hs  two  strained  and  rigid  hands,  while  he 
gases  upon  it  like  one  tipsy  with  happiness.  And  how  natural  and  uncul- 
tirated  his  mode  of  expressing  that  happiness !  He  can't  keep  his  hands  off 
her !  but  is  erer  touching,^  and  then  retreating  to  survey  her  upon 
every  tack,  accompanying  his  little  actions  of  endearment  with  impertcct 
and  undefinable  no^es.  And  what  a  genuine  expression  of  good  humour  and 
truth,  and  heart  in  his  smiles  and  tones  of  voice  !  They  are  as  appealing  as 
a  child's;  and  we  could  not  say  whether  hts  shouts  of  joy  did  not  touch  us 
as  nearly  as  his  piercing  notes  of  distreM.  If  Mr.  T.  P*  Cooke  be  not  a 
man  of  naturally  quick  and  strong  feelings  and  affections,  we  know  not  a 
better  mimic  of  them,  for  we  never  witnessed  a  more  natural  display  of  rude 
and  unsophisticated  love  and  tenderness,  than  his  meeting  and  parting  with 
Black  eyed  Susan.  He  is  a  perfect  English  Sailor  from  the  hat  to  the  shoe. 
This  the  author  intended,  and  the  auuience  look  for,  and  acknowledge  to 
a  man. 

Miss  H.  Cawsb  does  not  play  the  part  of  the  heroine  so  well  as  Miss  E. 
Tree  fshe  has  not  her  talent  and  experience,)  nevertheless  she  agreeably 
disappointed  us,  and  acted  prettily.  If  she  possess  not  the  power  to 
originate,  she  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  natural  actions  of  such  an 
artist  as  Miss  Kelly.  This  piece  of  good  sense  we  thought  we  traced 
once  or  twice  upon  the  present  occasion.  Messrs.  Blancuakd  and  Mea¬ 
dows  and  Evans  and  Henry,  and  the  Boatsicain^  (we  forget  his  name) 
all  pleased  us — Blanchard  indeed  we  seldom  see  but  with  satisfaction;  ho 
is  an  actor  who  has  noTer  been  honourably  appreciated. 

Drvry  Lane. 

Two  performers  new  to  this  theatre  have  appeared  here  since  its  open¬ 
ing:^ — «  Miss  Pearson,  a  singer,  who  has  played  but  once,  and  whom  wo 
missed:  and  Mrs.  Waylett  Kom  the  Haymarket,  well  known  as  a  pleasing 
singer  of  the  third  class,  and  as  a  rather  confident  playful  actress  of  the 
same  form.  She  made  her  debut  in  the  part  of  Lelitia  Hardy  in  *^Tho 
Belle's  Stratagem."  The  house  is  much  improved  in  appearance. 

Adblpiii. 

As  we  have  been  suffering  for  some  days  under  an  attack  of  Hypochondria, 
we  have  avoided  the  horror  of  “  The  Black  Vulture’*  which  here  night  by 
night  makes  its  perch;  and  according  to  report  uill  become  a  fixture 

**Sedet,  eteruumque  sedebit '  nigerimus  Vultur." 

Surry  Theatre. 


The  old  men  of  this  last  actor  used  to  seem  to  us  like  the  children's  old  men, 
cut  in  paste-board.  The  first  time  we  saw  his  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  which  was 
some  years  ago,  we  were  perfectly  disgusted  with  his  want  of  sensibility  in 
tha  celebrated  screen  scene,  when  he  is  disclosing  to  Jostpk  Surface  the 
prdvbioD  he  has  made  in  his  will  for,  as  he  suspects,  bis  unfaithful  wife: 
and  the  last  time  we  saw  him  we  were  almost  as  gratified: — sensibility 
therefore,  is  to  be  assumed,  and  naturally,  by  practice.  Could  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews  when  he  played  the  grotesque  Afmthecary,  upon  the  first  production 
of  **  The  Honey  Moon"  have  created  so  much  out  of  nothing  as  ne  doM  in 
the  part  of  Caleb  Pipkin,  the  fuddled  tinker  1— <a  character  he  identifies 
with  such  extraordinary  truth,  that  one  evening  we  vrere  for  some  time  in 
doubt  whether  the  performance  were  really  an  effort  of  art.  The  first  time 
we  saw  Miss  Kelly  the  was  probably  younger  than  Miss  Kemble.  She 
will  remember  the  circutq&tance  of  playing  Cinderella^  at  the  old  Lyceum, 


(we  think)  and  being  hurt,  by  her  toot  being  caught  in  a  stage  trap--the 
accident  made  us  devoted  and  heroic.  Miss  Kelly  would  smim  at  the  idea 
of  her  being  able  at  that  age  to  give  the  sweet  touches  of  pathos  and  artless 
nature  which  her  mature  understanding  and  practice  brought  into  play, 
when  she  rivetted  the  admiring  faculties  of  the  town  in  such  characters  as 
the  Maid  of  Palisseau,  and  the  Sister  of  Charity.  Yet,  she  then  gave  great 
promise  of  future  excellence,  (so  at  least  the  audience  testifim  by  their 
applause,)  and  to  our  young  eyes  and  immature  judgment  personated  the 
cnaracter  better  than  any  one  could  have  done.  But  to  come  nearer  to  the 
present  day.  Do  we  not  almost  every  week  perceive  some  satisfactory 
rcsulUi  from  the  pains-taking  labour  of  such  performers  as  Messrs.  Kbblby 
and  Meadows  and  Power  and  Webster  and  Salter,  with  others  whom 
we  might  instance  upon  reflection  ?  The  correct  imitation  of  nature  there¬ 
fore  is  in  all  instances  an  effort  of  study,  and  close  observation.  With  quick 
Md  sensitive  natures,  this  is  of  course  most  quickly  matured;  but  with  none 
is  it  at  once  both  spontaneous  and  complete.  The  actor  needs  not  only  the 
endowments  of  person  and  voice,  bat  he  more  especially  requires  the  gift  of 
sensibility,  acuteness  of  apprehension,  patient  investigation,  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  judgment.  He  ought  n/tmiys  to  be  a  man  of  general  inforination. 
and  in^  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession  he  should  oe  a  man  of  refined 
education  and  of  the  nicest  taste  in  reading.  Where  these  accomplishments 
are  combined  with  a  strong  understanding,  and  a  predisposition  for  the  pro¬ 
fession,  the  union  is  felicitous  indeed,  and  its  rareness  only  corroborates  our 
position  that  almost  all  actors  become,  and  are  not  born  eminent.  The  first 
years  of  the  Roscii,  the  Garricks,  the  Hendersons,  the  Kembles,  and 
the  Keans,  could  only  have  been  years  of  extraordinary  promise,  and  this 
praise  we  uniformly  expressed  with  regard  to  Miss  Kemble,  whom  wc 
still  consider  on  her  probation,  and  who,  IP  she  labour  as  hard  as  her 
cleverest  predecessors  have  done,  (an  important  word  that  ip)  will  become 
an  ornament  to  tfie  stage.  We  firmly  believe  this,  because  upon  minute 
oi^caslons  we  have  constantly  observed  that  she  has  thought  for  herself,'and 
not  followed  the  beaten  path  of  precursors,  and  these  points  we  noticed  at 
the  time  for  her  encouragement.  Had  we  not  thought  so  highly  of  her 
talent  even  as  this,  we  should  have  hesitated  in  pronouncing  upon  a  tingle 
/paring  (hgt  she  would  *' never  establish  a  reputation  ^r  an  actress." 
T|iis  plump  opinion  we  cannot  but  think  as  indiscreet  in  itself,  as  it  is  unfair 
towards  a  performer  a  twelvemonth  old :  and  indeed  is  not  unlike  that  on« 
which  bronoupced  Mr.  Kean  (upon  a  tingle  hearing  also)  to  be  "nothing 
but  a  first  rate  actor  of  the  ordinary  ttagy  class,  starts  occasionally 

into  pasaages  of  truth  and  originality"  ♦  *  *  and  who  "ought  not  to  get 
under  such  a  large  hat  aud  feathers  at  he  teemt  fond  of  /**  l^ese  we  think 
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imd  those  are  the  quiet  and  ^ntle  ones.  The  balcony  scene  our  feelings 
told  us  was  all  but  perfect.  The  young  reliance  on  her  lover’s' truth,  her 
full  hearted,  vet  maidenly  abaudonmentlii  the  soliloquy,  ending  with,— "and 
take  all  qiyseir* — anb  the  tremulous  tone  of  propriety  in  her  self  justification 
— But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true  than  those  that  have  mare 
cunning  to  be  strange, "  we  shall  wait  some  time  to  hear  surpassed.  If 
Juliet  has  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  and  tenderness,  we  do  not  conceive 
that  this  precludes  the  cqnsciousness  of  her  being  the  sole  representative  of 
lui  old  Patrician  famil^— au  Italian  one:  hence  her  correctness  of  demeanour 
fit  times  towards  the  old  Nurse,  and  her  treatment  of  the  County  Paris:  but 
we  who  were  near,  do  not  feel  thal  her  hurrying  the  nurse  to  enquire  the  name 
of  the  last  guest  at  the  masquerade,  had  any  other  manner  than  that  of 
eagerness  and  decision  natural  to  the  occasion ;  at  ail  events  wa  should  not 
have  described  it  as  indignant  vehemence.” — In  the  ranting  scenes  every 
performer,  male  and  female  appears  to  us  to  border  upon  the  ludicrous.  It 
Would  be  a  nice  point  to  select  an  action  and  tone  unaer  a  fit  of  delirium, 
which  all  parties  should  pronounce  the  fit  and  becoming  one.  The  objection 
we  have  against  Miss  Kemble,  and  which,  for  her  own  sake  we  hope  she 
will  eierf  herself  to  remove,  is^  a  whining  tone  in  conversation*  This  defect 


Tub  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library /—comprutng  Geographical 
Ditcoveru  and  Adventure;  Biography ;  iiitlory;  ana  Polite  Lilera- 
lure  ;  Vbl.  1.— This  is  a  new  undertakiiig,  upon  tiio  general  plan  of  those 
series  of  works  now  issuing  from  the  houses  of  sereral  eminent  publishers. 
"  The  works  composing  this  series  "  (says  the  prospectus)  "  will  be  chiellpr 
such  as  exhibit,  under  tbeir  real  form,  man,  and  the  objects  b^  which  he  is 
surrounded,  especially  in  his  domestic  and  social  nature,  amid  scenM  and 
occupations  analogous  to  those  which  engage  the  great  boiiy  of  iiiaiikitul.— « 
8uch  themes,  it  is  conceived,  will  be  more  geiieiierally  instructive  tlian 
those  which  pourtray  man  only  in  that  lofty  sphere  where  he  acts  under 
the  almost  Mrpetual  influence  of  policy  and  ambition."  The  conductors 
commence  their  labours  with  a  "  Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adveiituro 
in  the  Polar  Seas  and  Regions,  with  Illustrations  of  their  Climate  Geology, 
and  Natural  History;  ana  an  Account  of  the  Whale  Fishery,  ^  Professor 
Leslie,  Professor  Jameson,  and  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E."  Theso 
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Talk*  of.  Other  Days — Y,A,,  with  illustrations  Georse 
Oruikshank^ enf^raved  b^J»  shompton,  and  S,  and  7\  fVilltams* — in 
thiv  lK>ok  the  wood’ engraving*  constitute  its  only  merit;  they  are  truly 
“  embellishments/*  and  among  the  very  bent  of  their  kind.  In  that  in  which 
the  aged  Knight  is  allured  into  a  bog  by  Friar  Rush^  the  action  of  the  ma¬ 
licious  goblin,  the  rage  of  the  abused  Hir  Simon,  and  the  effect  of  light 
from  the  Innthorn,  arc  admirably  pourtrayed.  The  two  scenes  from  the 
“  Magic  Phial”  are  equally  good.  The  terror  of  the  fat  farmer  of  Delft, 
on  suddenly  meeting  the  foul  fiend — his  flight  from  the  spider-limbed^  pur¬ 
suer,  whose  stride  is  as  unearthly  as  his  form,-— are  most  happily  designed 
and  executed.  The  duel  in  ‘‘Roger  Clevely”  is  also  a  very  spirited  composi¬ 
tion;  and  nothing  can  well  be  better  than  the  shooting  scene  from  ‘‘tlie 
Castle  of  StaulFenliurg,’*  The  resolute  air  of  the  Baron,  the  sinking  of  the 
wounded  mnn,  and  the  beseeching  attitude  of  the  overthown  lady,  evince 
the  liaiid  of  one  who  has  observecT nature  with  no  common  eye. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

FRANCE. 

After  a  very  long  debafe  M.  Mauguin  withdrew  his  motion  for  an  enquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  orator  v.  sted  his  motion — chiefly  on 
allegations  of  the  general  inachivity  of  ministers ;  their  indifference  to  the 
state  of  the  working  classe.s,  and  their  refusal  to  reduce  the  qualifications 
of  electors,  their  neglect  of  commerce;  their  indifference  to  the  state  of 
parties,  and  to  the  open  conflict  between  the  advocates  for  the  national 
sovereignty  and  the  partizans  of  the  right  divine.  We  have  seen  with 
nstonishtnent  said  he,  called  to  the  highest  mission,  the  prime  fliover  of 
legitiiiiacy,  and  the  patriarch  of  the  right  divine.  (Prolonged  laughter.) 
Do  you  wish  I  shoiiki  tell  you  the  effect  of  such  a  system?  When  we  do 
not  go  before  the  views  of  the  people  and  do  them  justice,  tliey  will  do 
Justice  to  themselves.  Reforms  will  not  waft;  regiments  have  hunted  their 
officers,  communes  their  mayors,  departments  their  prefects.  At  the  same 
time  there  have  appeared  movements  of  the  w  orking  classes — each  has  been 
struck  with  the  inaction  of  tlic  Government.  They  begin  to  fear,  credit  is 
impaired,  inquietude  is  felt,  and  from  this  movement  emanates  popular 
societies.  (‘Listen,  Listen.’)  You  have  given  them  importance  in  ap¬ 
pearing  to  fear  them.  A  republican  party  is  spoken  of;  but  do  you  forget 
what  this  party  has  done  ?  They,  two  months  ago,  sacrificed  their  republican 
doctrines;  and  do  you  think  they  will  seek  now  through  disorder  and 
anarchy  what  they  did  not  wish  to  achieve  when  they  had  arms  in  their 
hands?  There  are  I  know  some  young  men  who  discuss  with  the  ardour  of 
youth  their  political  doctrines;  but  we  forget  there  is  another  party  which 
observes  us  in  silence,  ready  to  profit  by  our  disorder.  In  Paris  a  sect  at 
once  religious  and  philoKopiiic  has  been  formed;  has  every  accompaniment 
of  enthusiasm;  generous  ideas  and  errors,  as  well  as  peculiar  notions  about 
property.  Certainly  the  least  thing  to  be  feared  in  France  is,  the  success 
of  the  principle  of  a  community  of  goods  and  possessions.  Nobody  fears  an 
agrarian  law  ;  and  by  frightening  people  with  a  notion  that  this  change  is  at 
our  doors,  ministers  have  given  importance  to  errors  which  could  have 
hardly  otherwise  found  partisans.  A  great  fault  of  administration  was,  not 
to  hove  foreseen  only  an  amendment  of  the  charter,  and  a  revolution  of  the 
Palace,  in  the  late  popular  change.  Another  fault  was  to  have  placed  in 
the  Council  four  Ministers  who  deliberate  without  having  the  power  to  act ; 
so  that  in  case  of  dissention,  there  can  be  only  a  paralysis  of  action.  In  the 
tnidst  of  an  universal  movement,  the  greatest  state  error  is  the  inaction 
of  power. 

M.  Dupin  denied  that  the  object  of  the  revolution  was  to  overturn  the 
>vhole  state  to  its  very  foundations,  he  denied  several  of  the  details  on  which 
M.  .\fai(uin  had  founded  his  motion.  5,000,000  had  been  devoted  to  public 
works  for  the  encourogementof  artizons.  Occupy  yourselves  with  railroads, 
with  canals,  with  clearing  wastq  lands  and  planting  timber,  it  had  been  said 
for  the  Government.  But  to  do  this  the  government  must  have  funds 
regularly  voted  and  as  yet  they  had  none. 

M.  Casiiiir  pKniRR  said  that  such  attacks  were  always  useful  either  in 
enlightening  the  Government,  or  in  throwing  discredit  on  an  opposition 
when  it  was  groundless.  After  having  at  great  length  contended  that  the 
expectations  of  the  Chamber  from  tlie  Ministers,  were  unreasonable  and  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  or  estimate  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  were  surround¬ 
ed,  he  said,  that  the  principles  on  which  erections  are  to  proceed  remained 
too  long  undecided,  and  are  still  incomplete ;  yet  the  age  has  been  lowered, 
— the  principle,  as  to  the  re-election  of  public  functionaries,  has  been  fixed. 
— the  electors  and  the  elegibie  have  been  dispensed  from  the  necessity  of 
annual  possession, — the  double  vote  is  abolished, — and  provisionally  replaced 
by  a  measure  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  aristocratical;  and  the  re-elections, 
126  in  number,  are  about  to  complete  the  Chamber,  and  disclose  the  actual 
state  of  public  opinion.  A  single  point  remains  to  be  settled — the  quali  'ca- 
tion  of  the  electors  and  the  eligible.  And  it  is  because  there  is  only  this 
point  remaining  that  it  is  exclusively  insisted  on,  as  if  all  law,  all  security, 
and  the  electoral  franchise  itself,  were  all  included  in  the  question.  No 
account  is  made  of  what  has  been  obtained,  tliat  a  right  may  be  claimed  to 
exact  more,  to  exact  every  thing  in  a  single  day,  and  at  a  single  deliberation, 
under  the  risk  of  precipating  laws  which  are  to  be  permanent,  and  the  first 
trial  of  whkh  too  often  procluces  results  directly  contrary  to  the  anticipations 
of  their  authors.  How,  in  fact,  are  we  to  assure  ourselves  as  to  the  effect 
of  a  law  so  compleUdy  new,  that  all  its  elements  are  unknown;  and  can 
^iher  he  reduced  to  figures,  nor  eetimated  by  previous  experience? 

•u  it  1*®  ^i»®  to  refuse  the  trial,  and  the  proof  which  a  partial  re-election 
'*‘•1  ^'^«i*h?  He  concluded  by  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  goveniment.  He  admitted  that  the  ministry  had  notoponed  room 
enough,  mid  with  sufficient  resolution  the  authority  which  was  requisite  to 
**  ®  '*"<‘«’t«»ntynnd  hesitation.  ^ 

under  the^gime  of  capacities. 
c^K**^'^*?**  no  matter  their  names,  their  coleurs,  or  the  banners 

f  rJnlw  (Rcpca/cd  bravos.)  The  Hon.  Gentleman  to  whom 

♦  P«j  M^nui  to  recogiiixo  the  neepasity  of  my  ptopuaition  by  aayiug  that 


he  felt  that  power  had  not  been  sufficiently  made  use  of.  Under  the  pro¬ 
mise  given  by  the  Ministers  to  take  a  safer  road,  and  do  what  Fr^ce 
requires  both  at  home  and  abroad,  1  withdraw  my  proposition.  (Applause  \ 

SITTINGS  OF  OCT.  2. — ASHES  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Sieur  Harion,  Lieutenant  of  the  26th  of  the  Line,  Marquis  d’AlesnrI 
Colonel,  petitioned  that  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  should  be  transferred  to 
France,  and  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  Yeiidome  Column. — The  Com¬ 
mittee  proposed  that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.* 

General  Lamarqub — Gentlemen,  as  a  soldier  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagrain 
it  is  with  deep  emotion  tliat  i  have  just  heard  the  report  made  to  you  by 
the  magistrate  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  and  understand  glory.  If  [ 
were  in  a  camp,  in  the  midst  of  my  companions  in  arms,  I  should  say  to 
them  without  hesitation,  ‘‘  Let  us  hasten  to  reclaim  the  relics  of  him  who 
so  often  led  us  on  to  victory.  The  victim  of  treachery,  he  fell  amongst  us* 
victim  of  his  own  confidence,  instead  of  an  asylum,  he  found  with  the  strati.* 
ger  a  prison — a  tomb.  If  we  could  not  carry  him  off  from  the  rock  on  which 
the  fear  of  his  rneniios  held  him  chained,  let  us  not,  at  least,  have  his  oihct 
prisoner  there.”  As  a  legislator,  it  is  not  permitted  me  to  yield  without 
examination  to  the  emotions  of  my  soul,  nor  to  allow  myself  to  be  governed 
by  the  recollections  of  my  glory.  Political  reason  must  be  our  guide,  and 
the  general  interest  our  only  aim.  Let  us  then  consider  if,  in  the  position 
in  which  we  arc,  there  be  any  danger  towards  public  security  or  the  stability 
it  now  enjoys,  in  the  measure  proposed  to  you.  Napoleon  is  serious  mat¬ 
ter;  his  name  is  a  power;  his  memory  a  worship ;  death  cannot  cool  his 
ashes !  Let  Paris,  like  a  new  Athens,  a  new  Sicyon,  receive  the  ashes  of 
another  Theseus,  another  Aratus.  Escorted  by  the  tears  of  his  old  com¬ 
panions  in  arms,  let  him  come  to  liis  tomb,  he  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  accla- 
inations  of  F’ ranee,  returned  so  often  in  the  car  of  triumph.  But  let  it  be 
known  that  it  is  the  Great  CapUin  wliom  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have 
seen  cover  our  flags  with  immortal  glory,  that  we  seek  to  honour,  and  not 
the  monarch  who,  endeavouring  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  crown  of  Didier,  did  not  perceive  that  liberty  is  the  most  holy,  the  inost 
sacred  of  rights,  and  the  most  indispensable  of  goods.  I  vote  for  sending  it 
to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

M.  Charles  Lambth — I  oppose  the  proposition.  Napoleon  violated 
our  institutions — our  constitution ;  his  aoibitlou  brought  down  the  greafe^t 
calamities  on  the  country;  his  name  must  not  become  a  cause  of  dissention ; 
and  you  are  aware,  Genllciucn,  that  too  many  sources  of  division  already 
exist  amongst  us  ;  and  I  think  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ought  not  to 
be  granted. — It  was  put  to  the  vote,  aud  negatived. 

On  the  5th  instant,  the  King  of  France  issued  an  Ordinance,  recalling  into 
existence  106,000  troops. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  agreed  to  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn.  The  reduction  was  supported  by  Mous.  St. 
Cricq,  the  former  most  violent  opposer  of  free  trade. 

At  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Wednesday,  some  explanations  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  France  having  been  called  tor  in  consequence  of  some 
apprehensions  which  the  ordinance  had  excited — 

M.  Mole,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  replied,  “  Gentlemen,  it  is 
with  pleasure  I  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to  make  those 
communications  which  have  been  required  of  me.  When  a  Government 
is  newly  tstahlished,  a  long  delay  ensues  before  the  pre-existing  Govern 
ments  acknowledge  it.  One  would  think  that  they  want  first  to  appreciate 
its  riglit-*,  but  such  has  not  been  the  line  of  conduct  of  Europe  towards  iis; 
our  cause  was  so  just  that  the  Cabinets  have  hastened  to  acknowledge  our 
new  Government,  and  every  where  the  letters  of  Philip  the  First  have  been 
received  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  and  our  relations  are  consolidated  as 
ha^^tily  as  distance  will  allow.  Europe  desires  the  preservation  of  peace  as 
sincerely  as  we  do  otirselves,  and  we  receive  from  all  Europe  repeated  as 
surances  of  this  general  wish.  The  events  which  have  just  taken  place  in 
Belgium  may  have  given  rise  to  some  anxiety,  and  it  was  but  just  that  they 
should  become  a  matter  of  serious  reflection  ;  but  all  interests  may  be  cot 
ciliated  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  non-interfcrenco.  No,  Gentle 
men,  the  peace  shall  not  be  broken — its  preservation  is  the  object  ot  the 
general  wishes.” 

M.  Gerard.  Minister  of  War — “My  duty  is  to  furnish  some  explana¬ 
tions  to  the  last  ordinance  relative  to  the  recruitment  of  the  army. 
explanations  shall  be  given  with  no  less  sincerity  than  confidence,  for  the 
present  system  allows  at  least  every  one,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  know 
what  he  may  rely  upon.  You  know  what  was  the  situation  of  our  arny 
before  our  late  revolution.  Some  of  our  troops  are  in  Africa,  others  in  the 
Morea;  the  Royal  Guard  has  been  disbanded ;  the  vacancies  must  be  finea. 
By  the  new  ordinance,  the  army  will  be  placed  on  the  accustomary  footing 
in  time  of  peace ;  and  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  complete  the  army  m  c^c 
of  war.  By  forming  new  battalions  and  squadrons  it  will  become  possible 
to  replace  a  great  number  of  old  officers.  Two  laws  concerning  )he  Nation^ 
Guard  will  complete  our  means  of  security  and  defence.  A  law  of  recruit¬ 
ment  will  be  presented,  calculated  to  guarantee  the  rights  and  interests  of 
all,  and  also  to  atone  for  the  deficiencies  of  our  military  code.  Our  for¬ 
tresses,  their  means  of  defence,  and  the  arsenals,  have  given  rise  to  cerw'D 
measures  of  precaution;  and  we  shall  not  be  found  unprovided,  or  takea 
unawares,  wlmlcver  may  be  the  course  of  events;  but,  at  the  same  h*®®’ 


defend  the  country;  every  arm,  every  opiiflon,  would  unite ;  but 
does  not  wish  for  war,  and  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  prove,  as  once 
of  what  we  are  capable  when  we  rise  in  one  mass,  and  when  we  are  can 
upon  to  defend  our  territory  and  our  liberties.** 

M.  Bbrangkr,  reporter  of  the  special  commission  charged  wilh 
ing  the  proposition  of  M.  de  Tracy  relative  to  the  abolition  of  the  ' 

of  death,  said — -“The  Commission  is  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  r 

of  the  nation  understands  the  importance  of  the  abolition  of  the  P***’? 
death ;  this  abolition  would  necessitate  great  changes  in  the  penal  code,  ao*** 
perha|)s,  even  the  creation  of  a  new  one.** 

The  Cummissiop  was  of  opiuion  that  the  penalty  of  death  should  be  mp* 
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pressed  in  many  circumstances,  and  concluded  by  Che  adjournment  of  the 
question. 

FRENCH  POLITICAL  CLUBS. 

Tribunal  of  Correctional  Police  op  Paris — Affair  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. — This  trial  came  on  last  Satur* 
clay.  The  defendants  were  M.  Hubert,  President  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People;  M.  Thierry,  their  Treasurer;  M.  Callin,  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  riditi^-house  where  the  meetings  are  held;  and  Darid,  the  printer 
of  their  nlacards. 

The  King’s  Adrocate  opined  the  case  against  them.  He  said  that  public 
liberty  was  the  rc^siift  of  a  certain  sacriBce  by  a  society  of  a  part  of  the  liberty 
of  each  individual  for  the  good  of  the  whole;  and  he  proceeded  to  contend 
that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  clubs  of  this  kind  was  to  compromise  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  legislature,  and  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity. 

,M.  Hubert  defended  himself,  upcMi  Uie  principle  that  the  people  had  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  order  of  things  by  the  late  revolution,  and  that  he  was  not  ame¬ 
nable  to  the  tyrannical  authority  of  the  old  code.  He  said,  while  arraign¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  his  judges,  “  For  a  siifliriently  longtime  you  have  not 
allowed  a  week  to  pass  without  sending  to  prison  some  friend  of  liberty. 
The  times  arc  now  changed — judges  of  Charles  X.  we  reject  you — the  peo¬ 
ple  have  stripped  you  of  your  robes  in  giving  liberty  to  your  victims.  \'ou 
have  yourselves  even  sanctioned  this  sentence  by  flying  while  they  fought. 
Behold  these  tri-coloured  ribands  in  which  we  ap{>ear ;  two  months  have  not 
elapsed  since  you  branded  them  as  insignia  of  sedition.  Dare  you  now  af¬ 
front  from  your  seats,  from  which  the  fieurs  de  Us  hA^ic  been  tom,  those 
who  have  chased  away  the  idol  before  whom  so  many  victims  were  sacri¬ 
ficed?  If,  in  default  of  justice,  a  sentiment  of  convenient  shame  does  not 
induce  you  to  abstain  from  these  prorei  dings,  then  condemn  me;  but  at  least 
you  shall  not  judge  me,  for  I  respect  myself  loo  much  to  recognize  in  you  a 
legal-tribunal.  I  may  be  sent  to  prison  by  your  order — but  1  will  not  de¬ 
grade  myself  by  submitting  to  you  a  justification,  which  your  antecedent  acts 
put  you  out  of  a  condition  to  understand.”  (There  followed  from  the  audi¬ 
ence  long  and  loud  applause.) 

M.  Boinvillibrs,  as  counsel  for  M.  Thierry,  vindicated  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People.  And  M.  Pages  Gamier,  for  the  other  defend¬ 
ants,  Caflin  and  David,  pursued  a  similar  course. 

*  After  two  hours*  dcliberatioiil  the  Court  condemed  Hubert  to  three 
months*  iniprisuiiment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  SOO  franrs;  Tliierry  to  three 
months*  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  100  francs;  andCaffin  to  IG  francs  fine. 

”  Ordered,  that  this  society  shall  be  dissolved.”  (Murmurs,  and  roars  of 
laughter  in  the  Court.) 

The  Court  rose,  and  the  audience  separated  in  silence. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  BELGIUM. 

On  the  28th  M.  De  Potter  returned  to  Brussels  and  was  received  by  the 
whole  population  with  acclamations.  Those  who  arc  aware  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  trial,  of  which  an  interesting  account  is  given  in  the  last 
number  of  the  fVestminstcr  /fcrictc,  will  appreciate  his  felicitous  triumph. 
He  issued  the  folluwiii|]r  address  to  the  inhabitants. 

“  My  dear  fellow  citizens — Behold  me  in  the  midst  of  you;  the  reception 
which  you  have  given  me  has  inspired  me  with  the  most  lively  euiotions.  It 
will  never  be  obliterated  from  my  memory.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  render 
myself  worthy  of  you  and  my  country.  Brave  Belgian  people,  you  have 
gloriously  conquered  ;  learn  bow  to  profit  by  victory.  V'our  cowardly 
enemies  are  in  a  state  of  stupor.  Lose  not  an  instant.  Let  every  citizen 
rally  round  the  popular  government  which  is  your  own  work.  The  iiireii- 
diaries  whom  you  nave  oriven  so  ignomiiiiously  from  your  capital,  prepare 
themselves,  you  need  not  doubt,  for  new  crimes. 

“  No  more  hesitation — no  more  intrigues;  we  must  remove  for  ever  from 
our  fire  sides  the  assassins  w  ho  have  carried  thither  steel  and  fire,  violation 
and  carnage.  \Vc  must  save  our  mothers,  our  wives,  our  children,  our 
property,  VVe  will  live  free,  or  bury  ourselves  beneath  heaps  of  ashes. 

“  Be  united,  my  dear  fellow  citizens,  and  we  shall  be  invincible.  Let  us 
preserve  order  among  us;  it  is  indispensable  in  order  to  preserve  our 
independence. 

“  Liberty  for  all !  The  equality  of  all  before  the  supreme  power — the 
nation:  before  its  will — the  law!  You  have  eradicated  despotism  by  your 
confidence  ill  the  power  which  you  have  created.  You  will  know  how  to 
be  Oil  your  guard  against  anarchy  and  its  fatal  consequences.  The  Belgians 
ought  to  make  none  tremble  but  their  enemies. 

“■  People!  What  we  are,  we  are  by  you.  What  we  shall  *do,  wo  shall 
do  by  you. 

“Brussels,  Sept.  28.  (Signed)  “DE  POTTER.” 

lie  has  also  made  public  in  France  the  following  address. 

“appeal  to  men  of  the  present  age. 

“The  cause  of  liberty  again-t  a  blind  despotism  is  debating  throughout 
Europe  at  the  present  day.  France  pronounced  the  first  scnteuce,  the 
appeal  lies  to  Belgium. 

**  It  h  to  that  quarter  that  all  sound  ideas  of  modern  philosophy  ought  to 
bend;  it  is  on  that  pure  toil  that  ail  friends  of  reason  and  humanity  will 
assemble  to  colonize  common  sense,  which  has  been  repulsed  elsewhere. 

“  Frenchineii !  Belgians!  Germans!  Inhabitants  of  all  countries  whose 
intellerts  are  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  age,  the  day  has  at  Inst  arrived 
to  realize  that  brilliant  Utopia  of  a  wise  economical  Guyeriiment,  and 
particularly  one  iiidependant  of  the  weakness  or  folly  of  a  single  individual. 

May  a  noble  ardour  force  you  forward  f^in  ail  parts  of  the  globe.  It 
is  not  Biiflicient  to  say  that  the  world  is  on  the  march :  it  is  absmutcly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  march  with  it. 

“These  are  opportunities  which  can  only  be  once  seized.  Wo  to  him 
who  does  not  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

“The  welfare  of  mankind  is  in  our  hands,  and  we  should  be  criminal  in 
the  extreme  if  we  allowed  it  to  escape. 

(Signed)  “L.  DE  POTTER.** 

After  considerable  debates,  a  separation  of  Holland  from  Belgium  wa> 
agreed  to  by  the  States-General.  On  the  4lh  iuttant  the  following  pro¬ 
clamation  was  issued  at  the  Hague 


“William,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c.  &c. 

“Considering  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  which  have  remained  peaceable,  &c.  &c.,  we  have  resolved,  and 
do  resolve, 

“1.  To  our  beloved  son,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  yield  the  temporary 
charge,  in  our  name,  of  the  government  of  those  parts  of  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  where  the  lawful  authorities  are  recognised. 

“2.  lie  will  make  his  residenco  in  the  town  of  Antwerp. 

“3.  He  w  ill  support,  as  much  as  possible,  the  endeavours  of  those  inha¬ 
bitants  who  strive  to  bring  to  the  lawful  Government,  by  peaceable  means, 
those  parts  where  the  disturbances  have  taken  place.’* 

Then  follow  the  appointments  of  councillum  to  accompany  and  serve  our 
beloved  sun  in  governing  Helgiimi. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  foregoirg  proclamation  was  issued  at  the 
Hague,  tiic  following  was  made  by  the  Provisional  Government  at 
Brussels: — 

-  .  the  INnKPENDKNCE  OF  BELGIUM. 

“The  Provisonal. Government,  considering  tliatit  is  of  importance  to  fix 
the  future  condition  of  Belgium,  decrees — 

“1.  The  provinces  of  Belgium  violently  detached  from  Holland  shall 
form  an  independetti  state, 

“2  The  Central  Comiiiiitee  will  as  soon  as  possible  draw  up  a  plan  of  a 
constitution. 

“  A  general  Congress,  in  which  the  interests  of  provinces  shall  be  repre- 
senteil,  shall  bo  invoked. '  It  will  examine  the  proposed  Belgic  Constitu¬ 
tion,  shall  modify  it  where  it  is  necessary,  and  will  cause  it  to  bo  executed 
in  all  Belgium  as  the  definitive  Constitution. 

“  Dr  Potter. 

“  C.  RoniEB. 

“  S.  Vandemeyfr. 

“  Count  Felix  db  Mirodb. 

Brussels,  Oct,  I,  1830. 

(By  Order)  J.  Vvndkrlindkn.**  See. 

The  Provisional  (Jovernment  announces  that  a  second  mission  to  Princo 
Frederick’s  head-quarters  has  been  ns  fniille.ss  ns  the  first ;  the  Prince  still 
insists  on  the  exchange  en  masse  of  all  the  prisoners  we  have  taken,  for  the 
few  Belgian  citizens  who  are  prisoners  to  the  Dutch.  Tliis  is  inadmissable. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  troops,  ns  repreaeidqil 
in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Kinsey,  a  horrible  detail  of  iiuiiviHunl  cases  of  atro¬ 
cities  perpetrated  by  them,  has  been  published  in  the  A/orwiHg  Chronicle 
of  Tuesday.  Iii  the  G/oAc  (which  has  hitherto  discredited ‘all  statements 
against  the  Dutch),  a  letter  was  inserted  from  their  correspondent,  in  which 
he  says, — 

“In  my  last  I  hinted  at  the  atrocities  said  to  be  committed  by  the  Dutch ' 
troops  during  their  partial  possession  of  the  upper  part  of  Brussels.  I  then 
became  in  some  degree  their  n'|M>1ogist,  observleg  that  allowance^ must  be 
made  for  statements  made  ngainstthem  at  a  moment  of  general  exaspera¬ 
tion.  I  am  sorry  now  to  say  that  their  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  di*<gust 
every  one;  even  those  who  before  wished  them  success  are  now  indignant 
against  them,  and  join  in  branding  thorn  as  vile  cowards  and  profiigato 
Uiicves.  That  they  have  really  been  guilty  of  horrid  violations,  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe — Hint  they  have  ill-trcate<l  females  I  am  {wsitively 
assured  and  convinced — and  thc.t-they  have  plundered  and  destroyed  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  most  wanton  manner,  I  and  many  of  my  couiitryinen  have  had, 
and  continue  to  have,  ocular  proof.  If  they  had  merely  broken  into  wine 
cellars,  and  taken  away  a  few  valuables  wherever  they  entered,  we  might 
have  considered  them  merely  as^  departures  from  military  discipline:  but 
they  have  committed  wanton  mischief — torn  handsome  curtains  into  shreds 
— shivered  huge  and  heautifiil  mirrors  into  a  thousand  pieces- — destroyed 
rhairs,  tables,  and  valuable  paintings — sinoNhed  in  the  heads  of  trunks  with 
the  butt  ends  of  their  inu'^kets,  in  their  insatiable  desire  of  plunder — and 
have  even,  in  several  houses,  fired  into  the  locks  of  roem-doors  and  escru- 
toires,  iir  their  impatience  to  force  them  open.  The  charge  of  cruelty  to 
their  prisoners  is  established  beyond  a  doubt. 

“  As  1  before  observed,  many  of  the  hoiisck  in  the  ttpP^r  part  of  Brnssely 
are  in  the  occupation  of  British  families.  These  havc8iimi*r<  d  most  severely, 

as  Dr.  G - h,  Mr.  and  Mrs.S - k,  Mrs.  L - e  and  family,  Mr.  L— — a, 

Mr.  S - e  and  family,  Mr.  B - n  and  family,  and  many  others,  can  too 

truly  attest  it.  In  fact,  the  account  which  I  have  given  is  not  so  strong  as 
facts  would  warrant  me  in  expressing.  At  the  same  time  1  must,  in  can¬ 
dour,  admit  that  the  armed  citizens t)f  Brussels  are  not  totally  free  from 
the  charge  of  pillage,  although  their  general  conduct  has  been  praiseworthy. 


FROM  THE  LONDON  GAZETTES. 

Tuesdaj^,  Oct.  5. 

G.  Taylor, 01(1  Rood  st.  ladies*  shoo  niMker.  [Bennett,  Hontt's  yard,  Riisli'lsne. 
K.  P.  R«  Fickthoro,  Arliitf'tnn  st.  Kt.  James’s,  surfeon.  [Hammer,  Karnsrd’s  inn. 
B.  Bourne.  Cupel  ct.  RarthulomuW'Uiie,  stnekbroker.  [Godmond,  Nicholas  lane. 
J.  Stanford,  Prederick-st.  FaddinRton,  smith,  rttobinson,  Orrhsrd>st  Fortutan  sq. 
G.  Hiuiih,  Kirminshara,  raudlestick*o>sker.  [Clarke,  Llnroln’s-iDti-ArlJs. 

R.  H.  Waller,  Hotwell-mad,  Bristol,  timber  uerrhant.  [VVhite,  Lincoln's  inn. 
it.  Minton,  Hereford,  tailor.  [Church,  Great  Jstues  st.  Uedford'ruw. 

Fridajftt  Oet.  8, 

INSOLVENTS. 

Oct.  7.— J.  Boraman,  8tore*st.  Bedford  sq,  butcher. 

Oct.  15.— 11.  Rudd,  Star  and  Garteryd.  HatciitTn  highway,  colour  maker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

J.  Ballard,  Rrifhelmstone,  tobacconist.  [Isaacs,  Msnsell-st.  Gondroan’s-ftelds. 

R.  Ia>ach  and  W.  Fonssett,  Cow  cross,  and  Clerkenwell.  [Maltby,  Uroad'St. 

W.  BUke,  Tooling,  brewer.  [Llovd,  Unrttet’s-bdgs.  Holborn. 

J.  Knereit,  Hatninersniiih,  victualler.  [Cooke,  New  inn. 

J.  M.  Jackson.  Brighton,  cahinet  m4ker.  [Smith,  Ifasinghall-et. 

W.  Bills,  Swanage,  Dorsetshire,  brewer.  [Frampton  and  Loftus,  New-lnn. 

J.  Hohinshaw,  Rochdale,  flanorj  luaoufacturer.  TNorria,  John  st.  Bedford-row. 
T.  Potter,  Nottiusham,  cheesemonger.  [Tsylor,  reatberstone-hdgs. 

J.  Featherstone.  Kingston  upon-Huli,  roercbaiit.  [  Kills,  Chancery  lane. 

W.  RouUedge,  Wigtos,  CiiubeilaBdi  buUber.  (Iluiifisey,  Btaple-hm. 
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■i.—mi.iwi.n  ■■■*  . . 

THM  LAST  WEEK  OP  THE  COMPANY’S  PERFORMING  THIS  SEASON 
THEATRE  ROYAL.  HAYMARKBT. 

Mba  PATON  will  act.  on  Monday.  ClarUaa.  in  Lionel  and  ClariMa ;  and 
Roxalaoa.  in  the  SulUn;  on  Tuesday.  Diana  Vernon,  in  Rob  Roy  Macgreejor; 
and  on  Tbarsday.  Diana  Yeroon.  in  Rob  Roy  Macgrcgor ;  and  Roaina.  in  The 
Barber  of  Serille. 

Tovotaow-LIONEL  and  CLARISSA.  With  The  SULTAN.  And  The 
CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGE. 

T0EaDaY*>-Rob  Roy  Macgregor.  And  other  Entertainmenta. 

WEaMEapaY — Separation  and  Reparation.  With  Honeat  Frauds.  John  of 
Paris.  And  other  Entertainmenta. 

TuoasDAY—Rob  Roy  Macgregor.  And  The  Barber  of  Serille. 


THE  FITNDS.  Saturday,  Four  o’Cloci. 


ENGLISH. 

3  per  Cent.  Consols  -  •  86J 
Ditto  for  Account  -  -  -  86|  J 

3  per  Cent.  Reduced  -  •  shut. 

3§  per  Cents.,  1818  -  -  shut 

New  34  per  Cents.  -  -  96^ 

4  per  Cents.  1826  -  -  -  shut. 

Long  Annuities  «  •  shut 

New  Annuities,  30  Years  - 


FOREIGN. 

French  5  per  Cents.  - 
Ditto  3  per  Cents.  -  -  - 

Russian  5  per  Ceot.Bonds  06^  97 
Austrian  5  per  Cent,  ditto 
Prussian  5  per  Cent,  ditto 
Brazil  -----  .  64A 

Greek  ------  294  3QJ 

Spanish  ------  21f  22 
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LONDON.  Oct.  9. 

We  have  been  in  hourly  expectation  of  some  intelligence  from 
Spain.  An  insurrection  in  Cadiz  is  spoken  of,  but  we  have  not  yet 
had  any  authentic  accounts  of  any  decisive  movements  made  either 
by  the  liberals  in  the  interior,  or  by  the  forces  assembled  on  the 
frontiers.  On  account  of  the  Spanish  Bonds  on  hand,  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  the  progress  of  freedom  in  that  country  is  taken  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  the  accounts  received  by  the  ordinary  channels  must 
be  taken  with  great  caution. 

The  Belgian  Provisional  Government  works  efficiently,  and  there 
is  every  appearance  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  including  Maestrecht  and  Antwerp,  will  be  in  their  power. 
The  population  will  soon  probably  be  in  a  condition  to  rise  en  masse, 
to  sustain  their  independence.  Capitalists  have  testified  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Provisional  Government  by  offers  of  loans. 

To  those  who  would  estimate  the  probability  of  the  House  of 
Nassau  regaining  their  dominion  over  Belgium,  we  would  refer  the 
statement  of  the  grievances  of  the  Belgian  people,  given  in  another 
part  of  our  paper.  Three  weeks  since,  the  concessions  made  by  that 
House  would  have  been  received  with  acclamations  by  their  op¬ 
pressed  subjects ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  he  roust  be  a  bold  man, 
who  would  now  in  Brussels  propose  the  return  of  one  of  the  family.” 

It  it  probable  that  to  the  re-action  produced  on  public  opinion  in 
Hollano,  by  the  mistatements  in  tke  English  papers,  relative  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  people  in  Brussels,  and  the  contempt  expressed 
for  the  power  and  character  of  the  popular  party,  may  oe  ascribed 
much  of  the  fatal  precipitation  with  whicli  the  hostile  measures 
were  taken  against  that  city. 

Tlie  affairs  of  Germany  have  proceeded  much  in  the  same  course 
as  that  represented  by  the  news  of  last  week.  The  letter  from  our 
correspondent  at  Munich  indicates  the  general  causes  of  the  recent 
agitations  and  the  probability  of  future  convulsions. 

The  alarm  created  in  London  during  the  last  week,  by  the  sup¬ 
posed  probability  of  war,  in  consequence  of  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  our  government  to  interfere  with  the  revolution  in  the 
rJetherlands  has  abated.  The  assurances  that  our  government  will 
not  interfere  gain  increased  strength,  and  the  new  levies  of  troops 
in  France  are  mostly  viewed  as  a  security  against  the  interference  of 
Prussia,  and  therefore,  as  a  measure  of  a  pacific  tendency. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturday  evening. 

It  it  asserted  that  the  last  quarter’s  revenue  of  Ireland  implies  increasing 
prosperity  ;  and,  as  regards  the  industrious  portion  of  the  Irish  labouring 
community,  we  are  informed  that  30,0001.  has  been  remitted  by  the  savings' 
banks  this  week.  <  * 

On  Friday  a  county  meeting  was  held  at  Lincoln  for  the  purpose  of  peti* 
tioning  for  a  reduction  of  the  present  enormous  amount  of  taxes.  A  petition 
was  supported  by  Sir  Robert  Heron  aud  Mr.  Stanley,  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously.  The  peiitionors  especially  called  for  a  reduction  of  the  malt  tax. 

State  or  Kent. — Instead  of  any  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural 
®~**^*l*  labours  of  destruction,  they  become  more  audacious.  Having 
suoe^ed  in  e^tlog  the  dunolition  of  nearly  all  the  threshing  machines 
W  the  eeiteia  dUuiet  of  the  county,  ai\d  inducing  the  owners  of  many  of 


them  to  voluntarily  destroy  their  machines,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from 
the  midnight  visits  of  the  labourers,  they  have  commenced  burniog  the 
barns  and  wheat-slacks  of  those  who  still  retain  these  maehines.  Thes  e 
outra^s  have  as  yet  been  wholly  to  the  vicinity  of  Dover :  but  they  wil } 
extend  throughout  the  county.  Meanwhile  the  ma^strates  have  not  been 
idle  ;  not  less  than  nine  of  the  mis^ided  individuals  have  been  fully  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial,  charged  on  oath  with  having  been  concerned  in  the 
destruction  of  property.  Some  others,  who  have  surrendered  themselves 
voluntarily  to  the  magistrates  of  Canterbury,  have  been  held  to  bail  to 
abide  their  trial  at  the  Kent  assizes.  ‘ 


Antwerp,  Oct.  6. — The  following  Proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  the  5th  instant : — 

“  PROCLA.MAT10N. 

**  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Kingdom. 

**  Being  charged  provisionally  by  the  King,  our  august  father,  with  tlie 
Government  of  the  Southern  Provinces,  we  arrive  in  the  midst  of  you,  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  order  and  the 
happiness  of  the  country. 

**  Our  heart  bleeds  at  the  evils  which  you  have  suffered ;  may  we, 
seconded  by  the  efforts  of  all  good  citizens,  prevent  the  calamities  which 
may  still  threaten  you. 

**In  quitting  you  we  conveyed  to  the  feet  of  the  Throne  th^  wishes 
expressed  by  many  of  you  for  a  separation  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  remaining,  however,  under  the  same  sceptre.  This  wish  has 
been  granted. 

**  But  before  the  mode  and  conditions  of  this  great  measure  can  be 
determined  in  the  constitutional  forms,  attended  with  inevitable  delays, 
already  his  Majesty  grants  provisionally  to  the  Southern  Provinces  a  dis¬ 
tinct  Administration,  composed  entirely  of  Belgians,  of  which  I  am  the 
chief.  The  affairs  of  this  Administration  will  be  carried  on  with  public 
bodies,  and  with  individuals,  in  the  language  that  they  may  choose. 

**  All  places  dependent  upon  this  Government  will  be  given  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ot  the  provinces  which  compose  it.  The  greatest  liberty  will  be  left 
with  respect  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  othor  ameliorations  will  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  nation  and  the  wants  of  the  times. 
Fellow-countrymen,  all  that  we  ask  from  you,  in  order  to  realize  these 
hopes,  is  to  unite  your  efforts  to  ours,  and  we  at  once  guarantee)  to  you 
entire  oblivion  of  all  political  errors  which  have  preceded  this  Proclamation. 

The  better  to  attain  the  end  that  we'bropose,  we  invoke  all  information 
and  will  adopt  all  useful  advice.  We  will  surround  ourselves  with'notable 
iuhabitants,  distinguished  by  their  patriotism.  Let  all  who  are  animated 
by  the  same  sentiment  approach  us  with  confidence. 

’^Belgians,  it  is  by  such  means  that  we  hope  to  save,  with  you,  the  fine 
country,,  that  is  so  dear  to  you. 

“  Given  at  Antwerp,  the  5th  of  October,  1830. 

(Signed)  **  William,  Prince  of  Orange.” 


Trial  of  Captain  Helsham  for  Shooting  Lieutenant  Crowder 
IN  A  Duel. — On  Friday,  Captain  Helsham  was  tried  by  a  Special  Com¬ 
mission,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  preferred  under  the  new 
Act  of  the  9th  of  the  late  King,  in  which  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  should  be  charged  in  this  country  with  the  murder  or 
manslaughter  of  any  fellow-subject  on  land  abroad,  and  beyond  bis  Ma¬ 
jesty's  prerogative,  that  it  should  be  lawful,  although  such  murder  or  man¬ 
slaughter  be  in  a  foreign  land,  to  try  such  party  accused  of  either  of  these 
offences  in  England.” 

An  incident  which  occurred  before  the  Grand  Jury  is  noticed  in  another 
part  of  our  paper.  The  leading  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  stated  in  evi¬ 
dence,  have  already  been  made  known  to  ihe  public.  The  duel  arose  out 
of  an  objection  made  by  Captain  Helsham  to  the  admission  of  the  decease 
to  a  club  at  Boulogne.  The  objection  was,  that  he  bad  been  assaulted  m 
England,  and  had  not  behaved  like  an  officer  or  a  gentleman,  by  challeng¬ 
ing  the  assaulter.  The  deceased  demanded  an  apology.  The 
required  that  he  should  give  evidence  of  the  untruth  of  the  statement,  i  hb 
was  not  done,  and  the  duel  took  place.  It  was  alleged  in  Boulogne  tliat 
the  duel  was  unfairly  fought.  Mr.  Molony,  an  officer  of  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,  who  acted  as  second  to  the  deceased,  was  admitted  to  give  evi¬ 
dence,  and  he  said  that  Mr  Grady,  the  other  second,  gave  the  signal  l(^ 
enough  for  both  parties  to  hear.  Lieutenant  Crowther  immediately  raised 
his  arm  with  rather  a  quick  motion,  fired,  and  then  lowered  his  arm.  Capt. 
Helsham  did  not  fire  till  some  time  after.  Not  hearing  the  report  of  ^ 
pistol  immediately  after  that  of  Lieutenant  Crowther,  1  looked  about,  aed 
I  observed  Captain  Helsbam's  (Mstol  pointed  towards  his  op^oe*^!  ui  * 
position,  that  had  he  fired,  the  ball  would  have  fallen  short,  ni»  armoot 
being  fully  raised.  He  leaned  his  head  to  the  right  to  get  a  goad  view  ol 
Mr.  Crowther,  raised  his  arm  gradually,  and  did  not  fire  for  some  seconds, 

....4:1  I _ 1  _ j  !-•  T _  t  L! _ j_4~l  In  fl  nifCC- 


tbink,  about  20  minutes.  I  had  known  the  pris/lner  before  this  transacuosi 
and  have  heard  him  say  that  he  was  an  Irishmaot  and  that  he  came  hom 
Kilkenny. 
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lis  crossHBxaminatioQ  by  Mr.  Alley,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  this 
;  said — I  should  think  it  wasfiTe  seconds  after  Lien<enant  Crowther’s 


On  his 
witness 

fire  before  it  was  returned  by  the  prisoner.  1  was  standing  12  or  15  paces 
from  Mr.  Crowther.  My  business,  then,  was  to  see  fair  play  between  the 
parties. 

Mr.  Allby, — As,  then,  that  was  your  business,  how  conld  you  stand 
there  and  not  do  your  duty  by  interfering  and  preventing  the  prisoner  firing 
when  you  saw  him  taking  such  deliberate  aim  1 

Witness. — My  friend  was  brought  there  under  a  charge  of  cowardice, 
and  I  did  not  like  to  etart  objections  that  might  be  tortured  into  m  confirma¬ 
tion  of  that  charge. 

Mr.  Alley. — That  reason,  it  appears  to  me,  would  equally  apply  pro¬ 
vided  he  had  gone  up  and  shot  him  through  the  head '! 

Witness. — “  That  does  not  strike  me  so  at  all.’* 

For  the  defence  it  was  urged  that  there  had  been  no  animosity  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  only  obeyed  the  laws  of  society,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment.  The  circumstances  of  the  duel  had  been  examined 
by  the  authorities  at  Bologne,  who  considered  that  it  had  been  fairly 
fought,  and  had  therefore  liberated  him.  A  French  witness  said  that  the 
two  shots  went  off  like  a  double-barrelled  gun.  The  prisoner  did  not  take 
aim.  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  after  expounding  the  law  and  commenting  on 
the  evidence,  said,  that  if  the  jury  thought  the  prisoner  guilty,  **  they 
might  accompany  their  verdict  with  any  recommendation  they  thought 
pioper.”  The  jury,  after  deliberating  twenty  minutes,  found  the  prisoner 
Aot  Guilty, 


The  Liverpuddleans  are  rare  fellows  for  business.  They  first  invite  the 
Duke  of  VVellington,  to  give  celebrity  to  their  rail-road  ;  and  after  Mr. 
Huskisson  had  been  Juggernauted,  requested  of  his  disconsolate  widow  liis 
remains,  to  give  celebrity  to  their  new  ceinetery.  Both  rail  and  cemetery 
are  the  property  of  the  shareholders. — Chester  Courant, 

Maritime  Code  for  Merchant  Seamen. — On  Tuesday  night  a 
numerous  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  east-end  of  the  metropolis  took 
place  at  the  maritime  church  in  Wellclosc-sqiiare,  for  the  puimoseof  consi¬ 
dering  the  propriety  of  presenting  petitions  to  both  houses  or  Parliament, 
praying  that  a  code  of  laws  should  he  passed  for  the  better  r^iilation  of 
the  officers  and  seamen  of  merchant  vessels.  The  Rev.  G.  C.  Smith  took 
the  Chair.  The  Chairman  stated  the  object  of  the  petition  to  be,  to  obtain 
the  legislative  establishment  of  a  code  o^  laws  for  the  general  regulation  of 
those  engaged  in  the  merchant  sea  service.  The  recent  circumstances, 
which  were  before  the  public,  of  the  conduct  pursued  in  the  Lousther 
Castle  and  the  Inglis  East  Indiamen,  had  convinced  every  body  of  the 
necessity  of  the  establishment  of  some  such  regulations  as  would  define  the 
respective  duties  of  the  officersand  seamen.  The  magistrates  of  the  Thames 
Police  had  asked  the  captains  of  these  vessels  under  what  law,  whether 
martial  or  civil,  they  had  inflicted  punishment  on  the  men? — which  question 
they  were  unable  to  answer,  and  it  was  a  power  which  a  free  country  like 
this  could  not  tolerate,  that  a  man  should  become  his  own  law-maker.  He 
had  made  it  his  business  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  excitement  of  the 
two  East  Indiamen,  and  he  found  that  their*8  was  a  case  of  dreadful  op¬ 
pression,  and  the  ensuing  Admiralty  Sessions  would  developc  scenes  of 
brutality  which  had  never  before  disgraced  the  British  nation.  It  was 
matter  of  astonishment  that  this  country,  the  first  in  the  world  for  trade  and 
commerce,  and  the  vast  property  vested  in  its  shipping,  should  be  so  wholly 
neglected  as  not  before  this  to  have  been  protected  by  the  legislature. 
Dc  trusted,  however,  that  attention  would  be  awakened  to  the  subject, 
and  the  desired  object  accomplished.  The  petition  was  then  moved  and 
carried  unanimously. 

On  Friday,  Captain  Helsham  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  by  a  special 
commision,  for  snooting  Lieutenant  Crowder  in  a  duel  at  Boulogne,  and 
acquitted.  _ 

THE  TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 

On  Tuesday  a  meetin 
or  a  thousand  respecta 
-  room  of  the  Freemasons' 

tion  the  present  wretched  state  of  the  public  press  of  England; 
devising  the  best  means  of  giving  real  knowledge  to  the  people. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  who  addressed  the 
isembly  at  great  length.  He  began  by  saying  that  the  present  state  of 
the  press  was  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  all  parties.  Before  the  popu- 
Wion  of  the  world  can  be  trained  to  become  rational,  before  it  can  be 
smancipated  from  tb«  most  degrading  poverty,  ignorance,  and  bad  feelings, 
ind  from  the  misery  which  these  evils  ever  produce,  the  press  must  be 
Emancipated  from  the  superstition  by  which  it  isenslaved,  and  by  which  its  use- 
Hness  IS  so  much  restricted,  that  some  doubt  existed  whether  its  benefits  are 
It  exceeded  by  the  errors  which  it  is  made  daily  to  promulgate.  The  press 
'  no  country  has  ever  yet  been  free,  and  the  press  of  Great  Britain  is  at 
le  present  momeut  in  a  state  of  pecuniary  slavery  to  the  superstition  of  the 
ly  very  little  imagined  by  the  British  public.  At  this  period  it  was  most 
icessary  that  the  public  should  know  the  real  condition  of  the  press  of 
Ireat  Britain,  that  it  may  consider  the  best  iiienns  of  obtaining  relief  from 
evils  which  it  inflict  on  the  whole  population.  The  press,  he  said, 
rerned  the  opinipos  of  the  British  public,  and  the  opinions  of  that  public, 
needed  scarcely  to  say,  had  considerable  influence  on  the  civilized  world. 
|e  daily  press  of  London,  governed  to  a  considerable  extent  the  whole  of 
country.  The  weekly  papers  exercised  some  influence;  but  the  root  of 
pvil  was  in  the  daily  papers-  These  were  capable  of  being  made  a 
Ifing  of  the  high^t  uiunitude  or  the  very  bane  pf  society.  As  it  is  now 
seted,  he  said,  it  is  nei^er  one  nor  the  other;  its  power  is  neutralized 
^  le  mistoro  of  trnth  and  errsf  which  it  daily  diueminales.  Were  it 
teved  froa  *»tlie  traaunela  of  si^iorslttioii,**  the  Leodoii  preM  might 


diffuse  more  valuable  knowledge  over  the  British  dominions  and  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  in  oue  year  than  it  has  done  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  at 
a  very  small  part  of  the  ex  pence  which  is  now  daily  incurred  to  keep  the 
population  in  ignorance  of  its  true  interests.  [This  valuable  knowledge, 
Mr.  Owen  intimates,  was  the  Co-operative  System,  and  by  superstition,  ne 
seemed  to  mean  all  which  opposed  it.]  He  tnen  proceeded  to  describe  the 
leading  daily  morning  papers  in  the  fmlowing  terms:— > 

The  Times,  which  may  oe  called  the  leading  journal — not  of  Europe  only, 
but  of  the  civilized  world — is  an  extensive  commercial  establishment,  too 
valuable  in  the  estinmtion  of  the  proprietors  to  be  injured  in  its  pecuniary 
affairs  by  attacking  superstition  in  its  strong  holds.  It  maintains  Its  supe¬ 
riority  at  a  large  annual  expenditure,  and  IS  conducted  with  great  ability 
as  a  commercial  concern.  It  is  of  use  to  the  public  in  preventing  some  of 
the  grossest  acts  of  oppression  from  the  powerful  to  the  weak,  but  it  cannot 
afford  to  advocate  funo^amental  truths  of  the  highest  importance  to  society, 
when  those  truths  are  in  opposition  to  the  notions  on  which  the  superstition 
of  Europe  has  been  established,  and  is  now  maintained.  The  second  morn- 
ing  paper  in  circulation  is  said  to  be  The  3fornine  Herald.  This  paper, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Thwaites,  who  lately  died, 
was  more  free  from  the  influence  of  superstition  than  any  other  dally  paper. 
Its  columns  were  occasionally  opened  to  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  question  of  religion,  as  far  as  those  in  favour  of  truth  could  be 
admitted  by  a  commercial  establishment,  without  altogether  compromising 
its  pecuniary  interest  with  the  public.  But  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Thwaites 
it  has  become  a  mere  party  paper  in  support  of  the  superstition  of  the 
country,  without  any  of  the  former  impartial  principles  remaining  which 
made  it  so  valuable  to  the  public  [applause^.  The  Morning  Chronicle 
is  the  journal  of  the  Whigs — one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  the  Modern 
Political  Economists ;  and  although  it  pretty  boldly  attacks  the  most  glaring 
errors  and  oppressions  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  cannot  venture  to 
attack  the  fundamental  notions  of  superstition,  and  for  its  sale  it  must  be 
subservient  to  the  Whig  party,  and  to  the  Modern  Political  Economists. 
The  former  is  a  political  party  who  desire  to  obtain  the  government  of  the 
country  from  their  opponents  ;  the  latter  are  a  strong  party  of  economists 
who  have  powerfully  attacked  old  commercial  monopolies,  and  arc  useful 
in  pulling  down  error;  but  they  possess  no  practical  knowledge  how  to 
build  \\^  {applause).  They  have  performed  all  the  good  their  theories 
will  permit  them  to  do,  and  now  they  arc  themselves  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
important  improvements.  The  Morning  Chronicle  is,  however,  a  useful 
paper,  inasmuch  as  it  attacks  again  and  again  some  of  the  outworks  of 
superstition,  and  is  conducted  with  considerable  liberality  and  ability. 

The  Morning  Post  was  the  journal  of  the  aristocracy, — of  those  who 
desire  that  old  luslitutions  should  remain  untouched,  and  more  especially 
that  the  superstitions  of  our  fathers  should  be  held  sacred.  He  proceeded 
to  describe  others  of  the  existing  daily  papers,  with  respect  to  which  he 
displayed  great  want  of  information  and  many  errors,  suen  as  that  of  con¬ 
sidering  The  Morning  Chronicle  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Whigs.  When¬ 
ever  the  Government  acquired  a  knowledge  or  the  existing  state  of  mind 
and  feeling  in  this  country,  it  would  discover  that  it  had  a  deep  interest  in 
devising  the  best  and  most  expeditious  mode  of  giving  renl  knowledge  to  all 
classes;  for  it  was  the  spread  of  such  knowledge  alone  that  could  calm  the 
feelings  of  the  producing  class,  and  sufficiently  enlighten  the  higher  classes 
to  admit  without  violence  of  an  equitable  arrangement,  equally  beneficial 
to  both  parties  (/ou^  cheers).  The  time  for  all  quackery  and  deception 
on  the  part  of  Government,  was  drawing  to  a  close.  {Cheers.)  it  was 
evident  that  the  people  of  all  countries  would  soon  have  political  power 
under  their  direction.  Loud  Cheers.)  But  it  would  be  deeply  to  ho 
regretted  if  they  should  obtain  the  power  before  they  should  have  obtained 
the  knowledge  how  to  direct  it  without  violence,  beneficially  for  all  classes. 
{Hear.)  With  all  the  drawbacks,  the  daily  press  was  by  far  the  best 
medium  ever  yet  discovered  through  which  to  disseminate  the  most  useful 
knowledge  In  the  shortest  period,  and  to  relieve  the  multude  from  the  inuu- 
mcrable  evils  which  necessarily  proceed  from  ignorance  and  crime.  {Hear,) 
Upon  the  important  subject  of  the  facility  witli  which  instruction  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  means  of  the  newspapers,  he  spoke  from  experience  when  ho 
said  that  by  means  of  the  daily  press  in  lol7,  he  disseminated  preliminary 
knowledge  relative  to  tbeacience  of  society  more  generally  in  two  months 
than  he  could  have  done  by  the  usual  mode  of  book  publication  In  twenty 
years,  or  more  probably  in  one  or  two  centuries.  {Applause.)  In  thaf 
short  period,  at  an  expense  of  four  thousand  pounds,  his  principles  wer  o 
ciiculated  among  the  educated  and  influential  characters  tnrougnout  every 
parish  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  wherever  English  newspapers 
were  read  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  After  alluding  to  the  (axes  which 
pressed  so  heavily  on  the  newspaper  press  of  England,  Mr.  Owen  proceeded 
to  say  of  America,  that  it  gave  every  facility  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
through  its  wide  extent  of  territory;  it  bad  no  tax  of  any  kind  on  writing 
or  printing  materials  {applause);  it  had  no  tax  on  newspapers,  books,  or 
pamphlets  ;  but  it  conveyed  them  all  by  the  mail,  at  a  charge  so  trifling  as 
to  give  every  facility  to  their  distribution  throughout  all  the  states  and 
territories  which  compose  Its  union,  and  the  greatest  benefit  was  thereby 
daily  experienced.  ( Hear,  and  applause.  The  charge  of  carrying  a 
newspaper  in  the  United  Htates,  without  stamp  or  any  government  charge 
whatever,  was  about  three  farthings  for  IlOOO  miles.  {Immense  applause.) 
Ho  then  went  into  the  details  of  the  expense  for  the  carriage  of  magazines 
and  other  periodical  works  in  the  United  Htates,  which  was  equally  low  In 
charge;  affording  a  direct  encouragement  of  the  most  efficient  description 
of  all  the  manufacturers  of  writing  andurinting  materials,  and  to  the  general 
spread  of  knowledge  over  the  whole  or  America.  This  he  designated  as 


spread  of  knowledge  over  the  wiioie  or  America,  mis  ne  aesigi 
legislating  for  the  be  nefit  of  the  people,  and  it  was  to  be  wished  that  the 
new  Government  of  France  and  the  administration  of  this  country  will  now 
determine  to  form  arrangements  to  give  like  facilities  to  the  spread  of 
knowledge  over  the  two  nations.  {H  ear ^  and  applause.)  After  di  If  ting 
at  considerable  length  on  the  grievances  resulting  from  the  tfx  on  news¬ 
papers,  the  speaker  recommended  that  the  new  Parliament  should  lie 
petitioned  to  remove  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  giving  knowledge  to  tjie 
people,  and  especially  to  repeal  the  tax  npou  newspapers,  and  td^ss  lawi 
for  the  cheap  eoaveyaoce  of  knowledge  over  the  Drltiin  domlniobs  {cheerh). 
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Mr.  Owen  iImw  OMTcd  as  a  resolatkNi— TloU  the  aieelinf  do  address  his 
Majesty,  and  petition  both  llonses  ParUanent.  to  reaMse  every  niuiooal 
ohstmrtkm  now  in  the  way  of  pviiig  the  population  cf  the  Briti’«h  dominions 
real  knowledge,  and  espeeially  upon  subjeets  of  the  deepest  ir.tercst  to  their 
well  being  SM  happiness;  and,  also,  to  give  every  national  fiaeility,  by 
cheap  conveyance  of  newspapers,  pamphlets  ^d  aiagaaines,  to  the  diffii* 
sioD  of  krowledge  throughout  the  empire.** 

Mr.  Rornn  secouded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Savage  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  petition  shonid  only  be 
presented  to  the  King.  As  a  eoncientious  man,  he  had  strong  objeetious 
ngainst  an  act  of  recognition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  tK>dy  repre* 
senting  the  people. 

Mr,  AnNOTT  said,  that,  by  the  proceedings,  and  from  the  expressions  used 
by  the  speakers,  it  would  appear  that  a  sweeping  censure  would  be  thrown 
ou  all  iho>e  conDerted  with  the  press.  This  course  was  extremely  unjust. 
He  alluded  to  various  instances  where  heroic  sacrifiers  have  h^u  made  for 
the  sake  of  public  principle  by  private  individuals  connected  with  the  press. 

Mr.  CAnrENTBit  said  that  he  diTercd  materially  from  Mr,  Owen,  in 
mauv  of  his  opinions  .vet  the  .\ddre«s  to  the  King  should  have  his  nm  t 
cordial  support.  There  was  nothii^  in  that  Address  which  went  to  exeul* 
pale  the  present  eomluelors  of  the  Fresa.  The  rouduetof  the  Govemroeol 
was  no  fault  of  theirs  :  and  now,  at  a  moment  when  every  nation  in  Europe 
VI as  a5$ertin|;  its  rights  why  should  the  English  be  backward  fapplaustO  ? 
After  referring  to  several  of  the  statutes  trenching  upon  the  l^rty  of  the 
Press  be  put  it  to  the  meeting  whether  they  would  allow  such  a  national 
disgrace  to  continue  as  that  which  impeded  the  spread  of  useful  kuowlege  I 
It  might  be  said  tliat  those  statutes  were  a  dead  letter:  but  he  beggetl  his 
hearer  to  remember  that  so  long  as  they  remained  upon  the  Statute>bouk 
they  might,  by  a  corrupt  attorney 'geueral,  be  used  at  a  critical  iiioinent, 
end  perhaps  serve  to  turn  the  sfa:e  in  favour  of  despotism.  It  was  the 
grossest  possible  mist  ake  to  suppose  that  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  free 
circulation  of  knowledge  were  for  the  purposes  of  revenue.  Why,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  revenue  raiseil  in  that  way  would  not  pay  the  115 
privy-ccunsellors.  Things  had  now  arrived  at  that  pass,  that  if  their  rulers 
determined  to  keep  knov\  ledge  from  the  people,  they  mu^l  come  forward, 
and  state  why  they  did  so.  It  was  a  question  which  he  had  resolved  should 
bcdeterinined  within  the  week.  He  was  in  possession  of  documents  which 
would  compel  the  Guverument  to  confess  that  revenue  was  not  the  object 
which  they  had  in  view.  He  was  not  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
King  or  the  Parliament  would  put  an  end  to  that  odious  and  destructive  tax, 
from  anything  that  e«iuld  be  said  or  done  nt  that  meeting,  llis  hop  '  was, 
that  tlint  meeting  would  he  the  parent  of  others;  and  that  the  deeds  done 
in  the  metropolis  would  be  imitvtcd  throughout  the  countrv  ;  tlmt,  before 
kmg,  pubhc  opinion  would  prodiire  its  natural  and  justeffecta;  ainl  that 
the  |K‘op1e  would  no  longer  submit  to  a  system,  through  which  they  lost,  nut 
alone  in  the  form  of  a  direct  impost,  but  iu  the  means  of  becoming  ae« 
quainPxl  with  moral  and  political  truth. 

A  (iKNTLKMAX,  whose  naiiic  we  could  not  learn,  wished  that  the  people 
of  England  would  not  disgrace  themselves  hy  adopting  any  petition  to  Par¬ 
liament.  The  Press,  if  once  relieved  of  the  oaious  mono^mly  which  the 
present  tax  created,  would  be  free;  and,  if  free,  would  be  honest.  If  the 
people  of  England  could  not  see  their  true  interests,  they  would  feel  that 
every  other  elfort  was  vain,  until  free  circulation  was  given  to  public 
opinion,  and  all  restraint  removed  from  the  disseminatiou  of  knowleage. — 
The  effect  of  the  absence  of  i)ioiio|>oly  was  strikingly  exempliHed  ill  the 
case  of  Frartce ;  there  the  popular  papers  sold  for  a  small  price,  but  the 
nristocratical  journals  the  proprietors  were  obliged  to  give  away.  When 
Mr.  Davenport,  in  the  course  of  last  Session  of  Parliament,  complained 
that  Parliamentary  reports  were  not  given  fully  and  faithfully,  the  answer 
given  to  him  was — “  Then  set  up  a  paper  of  your  own they  might  as  well 
have  said  to  a  man  complaining  of  injustice  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Hench, 
“  Then  8i‘t  up  a  Court  of  Law  of  your  ow  n  ”  [laughter  and  applause]. — 
They  saw  that  a  mercenary  spirit  did  not  always  prevail:  but  if  the  Press 
was  not  what  it  ought  be,  the  fault  lay  in  that  system  of  taxation,  to  the 
I  Ifects  of  w  hich  the  public  had  not  yet  been  sullicienlly  awakened,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  the  great  monopolists  themselves  commniuied  the  sources 
of  public  information,  nnd  would  of  course  not  be  the  lirsl  to  enlighten  the 
community  on  a  matter  involving  their  own  aseendency. 

Mr.  New  LAND  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  great  monopoly  wotild  be 
broken  up,  if  the  people  were  only  unanimous,  and  unanimous  they  would 
l>c,  if  it  rould  only  be  made  known  to  them  that  this  paltry,  insignificant 
lax  was  the  greatest  bar  to  public  improvement  that  bad  ever  been  devised, 
being,  as  it  was,  the  means  by  wliich  all  human  knowledge  was  confined, 
and  darkness  spread  through  every  class  of  society.  Happily,  however, 
ParHameiit  was  every  day  becoming  more  nnd  more  enlightened  on  tlio 
various  matters  of  national  concernment ;  nnd  one  advantage  of  petitioning 
Parliament  would  be  to  secure  a  discussion  upon  the  interesting  subject  on 
wliich  they  all  felt  so  strong  an  interest.  True,  the  people  had  no  one  but 
tliemsrlves  to  blame  ;  but  what  would  make  the  people  honest  ?  [a  voice  in 
the  crowd,  “  Vote  by  Ballot.*’]  What  was  first  required  to  make  them 
lionest  was,  to  give  them  knowledge  [applause].  He  then  coiitendixl,  that 
Christianity  did  not  lend  to  enslave  the  minds  of  the  pt*ople;  and  proceeded 
to  observe,  that,  though  there  w  ere  some  exceptions,  the  clergy,  ns  a  body, 
were  well  eiitilled  to  tlie  respect  of  the  commiiiiity  [hisses  and  applause]. 

Mr.  Cape,  in  a  very  able  and  spirited  speech,  supported  the  resolutions. 
.\dvertin^  to  the  charge  of  corruption  against  the  daily  press,  he  said,  that, 
iiiidcr  existing  cirrumstanci  s,  it  was  almost  impossible  it  could  be  honest. — 
Every  thing  tended  that  way,  but  more  es{>ecialiy  the  circiiinslaiice  (hat  in 
consequenee  of  the  existing  laws  none  but  persons  of  large  capilol  could 
adventure  upon  the  eKtnblishmeiit  of  a  newspaper.  Hence  it  was,  that  such 
cmlness  was  evinred  by  the  daily  press  towards  the  cause  which  the  meeting 
^erc  then  assembled  to  support.  Hence  the  sneers  at  the  nroeeodings  of 
Mch  meetings,  or  the  entire  suppression  of  any  notice  of  them,  should  it 
■uppoaed  that  those  who  profited  by  the  monopoly  which  the  enormous 
axes  upon  the  press  now  gave  1o  a  few  would  cordially  unite  with  the 
pwjMe,  lo  remove  those  taxes  and  thereby  throw  open  the  trade  to  a  fair 
and  generous  competition  J  ( Hear.)  After  adverting  in  a  complimentary 


manner  to  tlm  exerUons  of  tbe  Kjrmminer  cm  tins  subject,  and  albidiim  m 
some  private  transactioiis  eooaeeted  with  it,  be  proceeded  losaj  ikat 
that  lint  daily  press  bad  aa  interest  opposed  lo  t^  general  iatermi,  it  «oiiy 
be  worse  Ibmn  useless  to  expect  tbeir  co-operation.  It  iWrefors 
them  lo  fed  that  in  order  lo  neeomplisb  tbe  object  ibey  had  ia  view, 
must  work  it  out  by  their  own  unassisted  efforts.  (Cheers.)  As  a  feat  of 
sincerity  he  wouM  say  (and  he  di  I  Ihh  without  the  slightest  knowledre 
the  gentleman  to  wh^  he  was  about  lo  allude  beyond  that  he  had  gai^  u 
that  room,)  that  every  person  present,  ought  to  beeome  a  SubscriW r  to  the 
pubUration  about  lo  be  iasaed  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  so  that  he  might  be  ahV 
to  eope  with  the  .\ttomey  General,  and  the  powers  tbnt  be,  and  ^ 
fair  trial  of  strength  on  this  nil  engrossing  subjeet.  (Cheers,) 

Mr,  RicMAio'TAYLon,  the  Printer,  said,  that  the  want  of  freediHs  it 
the  London  Press  was  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  control  of  tW 
Government,  as  to  its  being  thrown  by  the  high  stamp-duties  into  the  hatj, 
of  a  few  great  monopolies.  He,  therefore,  agreed  with  a  previous  spe tkfr 
that  the  assistance  of  the  Londou  papers  was  not  lo  be  reckoned  U}H>a 
obtaining  the  abolition  of  the  duties.  Indr^,  he  would  pul  the  real  rkt. 
raeter  of  those  Journals,  as  friends  of^  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  upm  tkU 
ume,  namely — Would  they  do  justice  lo  the  object  f>r  which  Uus 
ing  had  been  called  !  (Hear,)*  It  had  been  urged  by  a  gentlcswn  cos. 
necled  with  newspapers,  in  defence  of  the  mode  in  w  hich  they  were  cm. 
ducted,  that,  like  other  people,  they  must  live  by  their  labours';  but  could 
(his  justify  the  publication  of  faLehotnls  and  |hen  demanding  eight  or  ten 
guineas  ft'f  the  insertion  of  a  eoistradiction  1  The  abolition  of  the  duties 
would  give  a  real  1‘brrty  of  the  press,  by  fyilita ting  the  establi'ibaient  of 
journals  to  represent  all  classes  or  iiwlividuab.  At  present  one  of  Uw 
worst  tyrannies  we  had  lo  complain  of  was  that  of  the  London  new«p«prrs. 
arising  from  the  unchecked  eijoyment  of  irres^vonsibie  power,  (lacerv) 
Religion  and  superstition  had  been  spoken  of  as  the  same,  but  tluMuhihey 
might  so  appear  to  the  gentleman  in  the  chair,  sihI  to  others  near  him.  he 
(Air,  Taylor)  trusted  those  words  were  not  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  •( 
aysemhiy  considered  as  ayiioiiymous.  He  was  couceriu'd  lo  see  that  is 
a  meeting  convened  for  the  defence  of  free  discussion,  some  had  laren  » 
inconsistent  as  lo  refuse  a  hearing  to  those  speakers  who  wished  to  reply 
to  the  attack  which  had  been  made  by  the  chairman  (and  patiently  heard), 
against  religions. 


Several 


serrations  allusion 


other  persons  addressed  the  meeting;  in  the  roursc  of  their  o 
illusion  was  made  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  James  Scarlett  relathe 


to  the  measure  I.e  had  on  certain  occasious  aUoptetl  against  the  press. 

.Mr.  OWEN  defended  Sir  James  Scarlett.  He  ohserveil,  that  even  ike 
worst  of  people  were  sometimes  better  than  was  generally  Ix'lievtsi;  as  re. 
garded  the  Attorrey-Geiieral,  his  (.Mr.  Owen’s)  plan  was  the  only  oue  free 
fronitlie  bias  of  religion,  which  hadrii<  (the  .\t(oriiey-Generars)n|  probathss 
ami  he  should  vsillingly  subscribe  KKH)/.  to  further  its  ends,  exteiidiug  that 
sum  to  5(KH)/.  if  the  plan  was  found  to  work  wel'.  If  Parliament  did  noikiig 
in  the  spare  of  a  few  short  wet'ks,  he  should  throw  hinwelf  ud  the  sorkng 
classes  themselves,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  workout  thoirosi 
salvation.  (Cheers.)  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  he  declared  that 
it  would  not  W  right  iu  point  of  principle,  to  continue  lo  support  a  gours- 
ment  which  should  declare  itself  hostile  lo  the  increase  of  kiionleilsf 
among  the  people.  This  deelariitiun  was  received  with  loud  clivers.  Iu  ikt 
meantime  he  should  advocate  petitions  to  (lie  King  and  the  Parliament. 

After  a  desultory  and  rather  luiiiulUioiis  dUcussioii,  Iu  which  sv\ era! 
dividuaLs  took  part,  the  address  to  his  Majesty,  praying  for  a  reiuoialol  ik« 
fetters  which  hound  the  press,  was  carried. 

The  petitions  to  both  I  louses  being  negatived,  Mr.  OWEN  then  pro* 
|)OHed  to  hold  public  iiicclings  every  six,  eight,  or  leu  days,  to  expliiu  ih 
practical  measures  he  had  in  contemplation,  and  which  ntJlulioii  sa» 
carritxl  with  the  greatest  enthusia.sni.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN  again  presented  himself,  nnd  urged  the ueco>iMly  « 
co-operation  in  the  rause  for  which  the  meeting  had  assembled.  ri»ai»M 
being  voted  lo  him,  tbe  meeting  soon  after  separated. 

•  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EXAMINER. 

C/nptoH^  Oct,  L  ISSi'. 

Sir. — I  cannot  help  indulging  the  thought  that  some  of  your  renders  noy 
see  the  day,  when  royal  British  counsellors  shall  advise  their  Priuce,  rntn«*r 
to  dispense  with  courtly  regulations  which  only  serve  to  keep  the  ki«jf  « 
a  distance  from  the  |H‘ople,  than,  in  times  such  as,  from  the  rumours  on 
wind,  may  he  fairly  expected,  to  exact  a  continuance  of  their 
observance.  You  will  readily  suppose,  that  I  refer  to  the  refusal 
of  a  royal  audience,  when  the  Livery  of  London,  from  their  Common  1U(k 
would  have  presented  an  Address  to  the  Sovereign,  on  his  ncressioii.  j  w* 

rpfimni  hn«  hppn.  nmhiihlv.  Hfiiirtinnpd  hv  insiiriiible  lisaire.  \\  helher  It  w 


fact  deserves,  of  how  little  consideration  are  the  people,  in  the  form*  ® 
vaunted  popular  constitution,  whenever  they  are  brought  Into  coninfl 
the  prince.  Consider  the  process  of  British  legislation.  The  real  re|>re 
sentatives  of  a  free  and  enlightened  nation,  would  surely  adopt,  in  ^ 
(’ommoiia’  House,  a  style  manly,  yet  not’uiicourteous,  whenever  they  re<^ 
r  ended  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords,  and  eventually  to  the  accepu 
of  the  king,  some  enactment,  on  which  they  had  determined,  afler 
beratioii,  as  eondueive  to  the  public  service.  Y  ct  what  is  the  j.  j 
nomenclature^  in  n  House,  where  London  andXVestminiter  arenciitra  i 
hy  Westhury,  Midhiirst  and  old  Nariim,  and  the  chosen 
counties,  are  jostled  hy  the  notorious  nominees  of  pecra  and  lK)roui{h-br‘» 

“  May  it  please  your  Majesty*’  is  the  only  style  suited  to  the  grata*  : 
every  one  knowrs,  who  has  read  the  preamble  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
manage  these  matters  better  in  France.**  ,  .  ^ 

Another  inatance  of  the'people't  nothiiignesa,  in  our  eonstilujlonal  p/*r 
I*'®  In  (he  forma  of  a  civil  conititutioot  r>n 

•  The  Morning  Jleraid  and  tbe  Timet  both  suppreased  all  meotkm  ^ 
ceedioga.  We  have  obtained  the  above  report  trm  the  AfrnMei  Ckrtnu 
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arnutijt^  to  declare  mmI  to  aerurr  lb<»  j|u«i  purpo6««  of  «  f\roo  |to«enimettt« 
llie  pubUc  troosure  oo«!«l  b«  iiivariiibfv  desoriUNi  »«  iMitioual  pro|>orl:»« 
wkirb,  oore  thut  i^oxenmieot  to  be  odjumutered  bj  o  MtooarvKy*  it  ^ouU  ^ 
rei^ortled,  as  tbe  hi|:h^  boiHmr  of  tbo  uriiico«  i^tly  to  ap(m>priate«  iu  tha 
Muoc^  ami  to  tbe  sen  ire,  of  tbe  people.  Iloar  dilfbreut  oberi\  after  'Moiling 
Millioas.'*  froM  aee  to  a^tevbate '' resiftked**  no  sokall  portiou  of  'Mhnr 
weal,"  and  of  ibe  boue^  of  their  seart'b,*'  to  rai«e  or  to  recruit  tike  iiati« 
oasi  treasure,  the  a  bole  aialmVi  of  war  or  peace ;  Heels,  armies,  palaces, 
woods  and  forests  all  the  purchase  of  the  pei»)de'a  tiuls,  is  invariahljr  de- 
•eribed  iu  eoostitutioual  pa r/«ac#,  as  the  property  of  the  priikce. 

Hut  there  is  a  proof,  iss/ar  osuiiMai,  or  this  point,  derived  from  the  forms 
of  a  British  eoroustkm,  such  as,  probably,  in  a  few  motkihs,  will  be  exhi¬ 
bited  to  the  public.  Peers,  peeresses,  exacted  rank,  civil,  judicial,  or  tlieo- 
k)M(ieal,  represeulatives  of  royalljr -chartered  corporations,  from  the  Lortl 
to  the  Masters  of  tl^  IH  Cmupauies ;  all  have  stati^uks  in  the 
ceremonial,  while  the  People,  b^  their  ou(,v,  however  inademiale  dele|(a(ioik 
have  '*uo  part  nor  lot*^  in  the  matter;  for  the  House  of  Cornkuivus  is  un* 
koown  at  a  t\vronatiou.  Au  anonyakeus  w titer,  titi  years  agi>,  iu  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Rei^  of  George  111*'  has  aulici}kaleil  uke,  on  this  sulject, 
Sj^akiu^  of  the  proclamatiou,  iu  UtiO,  by  order  of  the  privy-council,"  he 

m'*  Indeed,  our  priikcea,  who  have,  iu  general,  been  no  enemies  to  arbitrary 
power,  have  discoveretl  a  partiality  for  this  method  of  proceeditt|t,  as  it  seems 
more  favourable  to  their  ri<ht  by  inheritaikce,  than  the  parliamentary  kimde, 
which  to  them  savours  loo  much  of  eleclKui.  And  this  st'cms  to  be  the  rea¬ 
son,  why  the  members  of  the  lower  house  are  uot  summotiod  to  appear  at  a 
cort>nation.  The  peofkle  are  kept  out  of  sij(ht  as  ukue h  as  pivssible,  and  the 
slavish,  barbarous  ceremonies  of  the  feudal  system  are  religiously  observed. 
The  kiuf  swears  to  maintain  the  rifchls  and  privilt'ges  ot  the  people,  not 
before  their  representatives,  but  before  the  uobles  and  his  onu  servauts,*' 
iUUL  mopp,  77,  7b.) 

\  J.T,  Hi  tt, 

^  N  E  W  S  RA  P  H  R  C 1 1 A  T. 

Piovt'iT  liR  Hai'N  ON  SiH  >Vai.tkh  Scott. — Here  we  (bund  our  old 
friend  Pi);anU  Le  Hruii.  1  expressetl  a  w  ish  that  he  would  'mon  make  the 
dull  world  Inu^h  once  mure.  He  replied  with  a  sij;h,  "At  75  years  of 
age,  we  neither  laugh  ourselves,  imr  make  others  laugh.  And  yei."  he 
continued,  "  1  remeukb«‘r  laughing  very  heartily  duriikg  the  very  rapid 
compusilioik  of  my  novel  of  /'/m/mm/  Hu  Damira/,  because  it  wa't  a  vivid 
sketch  of  many  of  my  towik's-fellows  of  Calais,  whiv,  1  was  aware,  would 
recogniae  thenkseivcs.  The  fault  I  tiiid  with  Walter  Scott  is,  that  ho 
neither  makes  me  laugh  nor  cry  enough.  His  heroes,  tvHv,  are  pimr  crea¬ 
tures.  The  whole  is  Hue  scene- painting.  Hut  Fielding  !  1  dare  not  trust 

myself  to  speak  of  Aim*  It  is  not  admiratioik — it  is  idolatry,  that  1  feel 
for  Fielding." — Frauce  itt  lHQ^9-bO,  Ay  Lady  A/argan. 

FLovvaas  and  Hooks. — D€*  fieurt  ei  fie$  iitr^ — voUa  tout  ret  yu*<7 
fuut  H  ma  eir,  said  the  heroic  Madame  Uulaiid,  whose  tastes  were  as 
simple  as  her  mind  was  sublime.  1  believe  there  is  no  other  place  where 
such  tastes  are  so  well  supplied,-— where  (lowers  aud  ImhiKs  are  so  ahiiiulant 
and  so  chearfdy  and  so  readily  obtained,  as  iu  Paris.  A  himk  and  a  hoii(|iiet 
are  the  ruiiimoik  noces»aries  of  life  there;  ami  the  purest  of  sensual  and 
of  intellectual  pleasures  are  eiijoveil  alike  hy  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
claKstw,  and  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Every  street  has  its  stalls  of 
fresh  Howers,  and  its  stands  of  cheap  editions  ;  and  violets  and  Voltaire  are 
to  be  had  at  a  price  that  would  in  London  scarcely  buy  a  primer  or  a 
primrose.— AVancr  IH;^  30.  A^y  Lady  A/orgaa. 

A  sAUAcioi's  Ass. —  In  March,  llilQ,  an  ass  belonging  to  Caiklain 
Dundas,  R.N.  then  at  Malta,  was  sliipptnl  on  hoartl  the  Ister  frigate. 
Captain  Forest,  bound  from  (lihialtar  to  that  island.  The  vessel  string  on 
a  sand  hank  off  the  Point  de  flat,  and  the  ass  was  uiifortuiiately  thrown 
overboard,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  possibly  he  able  to  swim  to  land,  of 
which,  however,  there  seemed  hut  Pitllo  chance,  for  the  sen  was  running  so 
liigli,  that  a  boat  which  left  the  ship  was  lust.  A  few  days  after,  when  the 

fi;ates  of  Gibraltar  were  opened  in  the  iiioriiiiig,  the  guard  was  surprised 
ly  I'a/ianf, — as  the  ass  was  called,— presenting  himself  for  admittance^— 
On  entering,  lie  i)roceede<l  iinniediatelpr  to  the  stable  of  Mr.  Weeks,  a 
iiierehittit,  which  fie  hail  formerly  occupied.  The  poor  nniiiial  hail  nut  only 
wwnm  safely  on  shore;  hut,  without  guide,  compass,  or  travelling  niap, 
liad  Hkuml  his  way  from  Point  de  Gat  to  Gibraltar,  a  distance  of  mure  than 
TiOU  miles,  through  a  muunlainous  and  intricate  country,  intersected  hy  streams, 
which  he  had  never  traversed  before,  and  in  so  short  a  period,  that  hectniKI 
not  have  made  one  false  turn.— itruwH**  Skttehfa  and  AufcHotfa  of 
Harafa  and  the  Attied  Speciea^  a  useful  and  aiiiiisiiig  hook  ;  which  is  oriia- 
niciited  W'iih  a  iiuniher  of  prints  of  celebrated  horses,  &c.,  engraved  by  Air. 
W.  H.  Lixars,  after  original  paintings  by  Mr.  Forbes  of  Fdinhurgh,  who  has 
drawn  tbe  animals  in  a  very  spirited  manner.  The  engravings  are  aUo  very 
clever  works  of  art,  and  would  be  nearly  perfect,  if  divesteu  of  a  sniiiewhat 
hard,  aicUllic  look,  which  detcrioratea  the  work,  iiinstiiuch  as  it  is  not  true  to 
niture. 

WiiiTK  Cats  with  bi.vh  Kvrs  always  »k a k.— Tim  notice  at  p*  GU 
of  your  interesting  il/agatiae  of  Naiurat  lltttoiy^  that  'while  cals  with 
blue  e^es  are  always  deaf,*  induces  me  to  forward  to  you  the  following  con¬ 
firmation  of  that  extraordinary  fact,  which  has  come  within  niy  own  know¬ 
ledge: — .Some  years  ago  a  white  cat  of  the  I'eraian  kind  fpruhnhiy  not  a 
>  thorough hred  one),  procureil  from  Lord  Dudley’s  at  llindley.  was  kept  in 
my  (hiiiily  as  a  favourite.  The  animal  was  a  female,  oiiite  white,  and  per- 
^rtlv  deaf.  She  pro<luced,  at  various  times,  many  litters  of  liiiteiis,  of 
Kvhirh,  generally,  some  were  ciuite  white,  others  more  or  less  inutlled,  Uhhy, 
Ac.  Ilut  the  extraordinary  cireiinistaiiee  is,  that  of  the  oflr-tpriii|(  produced 
[Atone  and  like  same  birth,  siieh  as,  like  the  mother,  were  entirely  white, 
[were,  like  her,  invariably  deaf;  while  thoee  that  had  the  least  s|H>ck  of 
colour  on  their  fur,  as  Invariably  iiossessed  the  usual  faculty  of  hcartiig.— 
Natural 

I  Lovm  9w  TUI  >VoAi.o.-MYour  loo  much  lovt  of  tUt  world  1$  too  much 


seen,  when,  having  the  living  kkf  a  thousaikd,  yon  relieve  few  or  mme. — 
The  hand  that  has  taken  so  amch,  cau  it  give  so  little  t  Hereiu  you  show 
ao  bowels  of  eosttpA>diiun,  as  if  you  thought  all  bm  little  for  youk'self,  or 
that  CTod  hatkfiveik  to  you  all,  that  you  have,— if  you  tbiuk  wealth  to  be 
bis  gift — (I  meau fA#f  you  get  well,  fbr  1  kimw  sure  tbe  r»‘st  is  kkt»t) — tuily 
to  the  eini  that  you  sbimld  still  gather  anire  and  never  bi^  satisfied;  but  try 
bow  much  you  would  gattier  to  aceoiiut  fiir  all  at  the  great  and  general 
aiMlit-Uav.— NiV  F*'mmcit  H4«va  to  Sir  Fdaeard  Nee  the  "  K\|kostu- 

latiou"  in  Bueem's  /I  arAr,  hjf  .flonfaga. 

Amisvi.  Inatinct.— June'  lA-l  was  much  picami  this  day  by  detecting 
the  stratagems  of  acomiUiHi  wren  to  cHmcevI  it>*  nesi  fixmi  observation.  It 
bad  b>rmed  a  Iwdiow  space  in  the  thatch  on  the  inside  of  my  cttw-shevl,  in 
which  it  had  (daced  its  nest  by  the  side  of  a  ratVr,  and  finished  it  with  its 
Usual  nt'Atness ;  but  lest  the  orifice  of  its  cell  shiUikl  engage  atleiitum,  it 
bad  negligently  hung  a  ragged  piece  of  nmss  on  the  straw-work,  c^mcealing 
the  entrance,  and  aptwreiktly  ni'octHHiing  fixun  the  rader;  and  so  jmcfect 
was  the  deceptimi,  that  1  should  not  ha\e  mwiced  it,  though  uderahly  ob¬ 
servant  of  such  things,  had  not  the  bird  b«'tray  ed  her  secret,  and  darteil  out. 
Now  from  w  hat  o|>eratik  e  cause  did  this  stratagem  proct^d  (  Habit  it  was 
ikU — it  seemcsl  like  an  after  thought;  danger  was  k'onceived,  and  the  cmi- 
Irivance  which  a  contemplative  being  would  have  pnivahsl  was  rt'sorted 
to.  The  limits  of  instinct  we  cannot  define :  it  appe.ired  the  reri^'Ctimi  of 
remani.  This  procedure  may  b  '  judged,  peiha|ks,  a  trillhig  event  to 
notice ;  hut  the  ways  and  motives  of  creaUires  are  so  little  understood,  tiiat 
any  evidenee  which  may  assist  onr  research  shonld  not  l>e  rt'h'Cled.  ('all 
their  actmns  as  we  may,  they  have  the  efiVet  of  reason;  and  loving  all  the 
manners  and  operatnms  of  these  directed  beings,  1  have  noted  this,  simple 
as  It  niav  be.-A/aunva/  of  a  Naturatht^ 

Tun  Gohuons.— Many  contradiolory  opinhms  have  been  held  concern¬ 
ing  tite  Gorgons.  Some  critics  have  coiisidcrvHl  them  as  lovely  young 
women,  whose  beauty  was  so  powerbtl  as  to  fix  every  beholder  in  molhm- 
less  aninaemeiit;  others  have  snp|>osed  ihem  to  he  frightt\tl  old  hags,  wlnvue 
deforniily  was  so  hhieons,  that  no  one  could  look  at  tne in  without  shudder¬ 
ing ;  ami  smite  late  writers,  with  a  sceptical  refutemeni,  have  denied  iheir 
exisleuce.  Hnt  1  ^says  Hay  ley)  adhere  to  the  evidenee  of  lliat  very 
respeclahle  okl  Grecian,  Pnhk'ikhatus,  who  wrote  a  ti'tsitise  expressly  to 
explain  the  |K»eiical  riddles  of  nis  connti'y,  ill  which  he  declares,  that  the 
three  Princely  Gorgon  Sisters,  Stheno,  Fury  ale,  and  Medusa,  were  threo 
voluntary  old  maids. 

Van  Haleik’s  history  is  a  very  curious  one.  He  is  of  llelgiau  origin  -hut 
A  S|Kiuiaiil  hy  hirih.  He  is  Quirttga’s  hrolher-iu-law,  amt  alter  (hetkver- 
ihrow  of  the  coustitiitioii  of  S|»aiu,  ho  entered  the  Uus'iiau  service,  and 
served  in  the  Georgian  campaign.  Ho  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  -a  life,  pec's 
haps,  of  more  change  than  has  Tie  fallen  any  man  of  his  rank  now  llvii\g,  |( 
is  A  curious  (kcl,  that  the  Humoua  stenin-paokel,  which  brought  the  newa 
of  his  apiHuiitmeiit  as  Military  Governor  of  Hrussets,  was  named  after  thw 
virtuous  and  intrepid  female  by  w Iumh*  assistance  Col,  Van  Haleu  esea|ked 
from  the  prison  of  the  Impiisition  at  Madrid, 

OaiuiNAL.  Sin,— A  Dntc  i  author,  distinguished  hy  his  ermlitUkiv  and 
his  iiiisfiMrtunes,  in  a  dissertation  of  more  h'arnlng  than  modesty,  has  \ 
endeavoured  lu  prove  that  when  our  progenitors  wero  first  ereatiul,  it  was 
the  intention  of  Heaven,  that  Kve  herselt  should  heeome  an  old  maid,  ami 
that  Griginai  Sin  was  inlrodiieml  into  the  world  hy  tho  disohedienee  of  our 
frail  muther,  not  literally  in  eating  a  inyslerioiis  fruit,  hut  in  wandering 
froiii  the  ;ialh  of  virgin  purity,  'nils  (aiieifiil  hy  pothesis  did  not  arise  in 
the  heavy  air  of  HoiiamI ;  the  idea  was  i-iiteriaiiied  h>  some  illiisirioiia 
fathers  of  the  Cliiireh ;  and  the  great  historian  of  the  Roniaii  Knipire,  in 
those  sarcastic  remarks  on  C'hrisiianiiy,  which  are  the  principal  hleniishes 
in  his  exoiiisite  roiii|>ositiou,  has  observed,  "It  was  their  favourite  opiiiinii 
that  if  Ailaiii  had  preserved  his  uhedieiice  to  the  I'reator,  he  would  have 
lived  and  died  in  n  state  of  virgin  purity,  and  that  stmie  harmless  inmle  of 
vegetation  might  have  peopled  l*aradise  with  a  race  of  imioeeiit  and  iniiiiur 
tal  beings.**  In  a  note  to  this  passage,  the  great  historian  iiifuriiis  us, 
that  **  Justin,  Gregory  of  Nyssn,  Augustin,  Ac,  strongly  iiieiiiied  to  tins 
opinion;**  yet  he  has  not  attended  with  his  usual  areiirney  to  the  idea 
entertaimal  hy  the  last  of  these  fathers,  on  this  curious  ^mint.  Aiignsiin,  in 
the  l-Atli  hook  of  his  f'l/jy  of  (tod,  enters  into  a  tong  and  rather  indelirate 
discussion  of  it.  He  does  not  atliriii  that  Paradise  would  have  berii 
leopled  hy  " a  harmless  mode  of  vegetation;**  luil  the  gmid  father,  and 
lis  leariu'd  coninieiitator  Ltidnviciis  Vives,  iilh'ge  the  innst  whimsical  and 
ludicrous  occiirrcmes  that  were  ever  recorded  hy  n  serious  la'll, — 

A  Cabinkt  Ski  hkt,— Twenty  men  have  pruimlny  twenty  wives  ;  aud  it 
is  therefore  twenty  to  one  hut  the  secret  transpires  through  that  ehaiiiiel. 
Further,  twenty  men  have  tvveiily  tongues ;  and  iniieli  as  we  isunpiaiii  of 
women  nut  keeping  secrets,  1  suspect  that  men  deserve  the  uilinni  of  the 
charge  quite  as  much,  if  iml  more,  than  women  do,  Gii  the  whole,  it  is 
forty  to  one  against  secrecy,  which,  it  iiiiist  he  acknowledged,  aru  long  odds, 

— 7’Aa  King'e  0»n, 

FOLICb;, 

HOW  aru  1  IT, 

Stabuino  a  lIutBANik. — Jlfurgaret  Uurotd^a  feiimla  of  fery  d«  cent 
appearance  underwent  an  exnininatioii  on  a  charge  of  hAvin|(  stalilied 
her  husimmi,  Henry  Harold,  a  Chelsea  pensioner,  in  tho  arm  with  a  fliuii 
knife. 

Mr.  Tiiomas  slated  that  the  prisoner,  whilst  quarrelling  with  her  liiislmiid 
At  the  corner  of  Hriiry-lane,  snatelii  d  a  clasp  knife  froni  him,  which  ho  liiul 
open  ill  his  hand,  and  stahhial  him  In  tho  shuiitder.  He  ordered  him  to  ho 
taken  to  the  hos|dtAl,  he  was  in  some  danger. 

The  hiishaiid,  who  Is  evident^  a  iiian  of  choleric  teiniierninent,  and  nut 
apiMireiilly  of  a  forgiving  dis|>ositiuii,  having  recovered  from  the  eilerts  of 
his  wounds,  was  in  attendance,  and  exoressed  his  determiimliun  to  allow 
the  law  to  take  its  course  on  his  wife,  whom  he  represented  ns  a  person  of 
most  uiiaiiiialile  and  violent  tem|H*r.  He  atatid  that  ho  and  his  wifo,  aflar 
an  almciire  of  •onie  days,  had  met  on  Friday  night  at  a  puldie  Itoiise  in 
Drury-laue,  and  that  having  had  some  words  while  standing  together  on 
IJio  |Mtv«roeut,  she  ludUeitl;  plunged  ihq  kiiifvr  wUck  ske  kfld  open  In  ktr 
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hand,  into  hw  ihonlder,  and  inflicted  a  wound  that  for  sereral  hours  was 
considered  dangerous. 

The  prisoner,  who  wept  bitterlj  while  he  gaTe  his  eTidenee,  addressed 
her  husoand  in  the  most  piteous  accents,  and  implored  him  for  mercy,  if 
not  OB  her  own  account,  at  least  in  consideration  of  her  advanced  state  of 
pr^nacj,  and  their  two  children. 

The  husband  was  inexorable,  however,  and  declared  that  he  would  show 
her  no  lenity. 

Wife — Oh,  Harold,  recollect  that  when  you  beat  me,  so  as  to  endanger 
my  life,  on  three  occasions,  and  on  one  of  them  broke  my  nose,  1  did  not 
come  against  you. 

The  husband  was,  however,  deaf  to  this  appeal. 

Mr.  Minshull  observed,  that,  however  painful,  the  only  thing  that  re¬ 
mained  for  him  to  do  was  to  order  the  prisoner’s  committal. — ^This  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  did,  and  she  was  removed. 

MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 

Shopliptino. — ^Tuesday  Mrt,  Sarah  Collins^  the  lady  who  has  been 
some  days  in  custody,  charged  with  stealing  a  piece  of  lace  from  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Warde,  a  linen  draper  and  haberdasher,  in  Picadilly,  and  in  whose 
possession,  when  searched,  the  sum  of  nearly  8,000/.  in  Bank  ^of  England 
notes  and  India  Bonds  were  found,  was  brought  before  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr. 
Dyer,  for  final  examination. 

From  an  early  hour  in  the  morhlng  the  office  was  crowded  to  excess,  so 
great  was  the  interest  excited  by  the  already  published  accouutjof  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  apprehension  under  such  circumstances,  and  amongst  those  present 
were  several  females  of  fashionable  appearancc,but  who  they  were,  or  what, 
if  anything  beyond  curiosity,  led  them  there,  we  could  not  learn,  for  there 
seemed,  says  the  reporter,  to  be  a  good  deal  of  well-arranged  mystery 
wrapped  round  the  prisoner’s  history,  her  connexions,  and  friends.  ^ 

Tne  prisoner,  appeared  to  have  sobered  much  from  mental  anguish  since 
her  imprisonment.  She  was  accomodated  with  a  chair  during  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings,  and  from  her  movements  occasionally  in  her  seat  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  la^ur  under  great  nervous  excitement.  The  evidence  was 
substantially  to  the  same  enect  as  that  given  on  the  first  examination  the 
prisoner  after  she  had  given  up  the  lace  begged  to  be  let  go  and  said  she 
would  give  any  sum  that  might  be  named  to  be  let  off’  and  offered  Mr. 
Warde  ffO/.  on  the  spot,  ana  to  pay  for  the  lace  besides.  When  the  police¬ 
man  came  she  offared  him  also  her  purse  and  its  contents  to  be  permitted 
to  go. 

Mr.  Adolphus  who  attended  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner  said  that  he 
should  not  say  anything  on  the  part  of  his  client  at  this  time,  but  he  could 
assure  the  Magistrate  that  the  whole  of  this  transaction  would  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained  on  a  more  proper  occasion.  Neither  would  he  put  any 
ouestions  to  any  of  the  witnesses,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  reason  was 
that  he  did  not  think  Counsel  had  a  right  to  cross  examine  witnesses  in  an 
initiatory  proceeding  like  this  before  a  Magistrate;  and  the  next  was,  that 
doing  so,  very  oftened  injured  rather  than  served  the  prisoner’s  defence  in 
the  end;  indeed,  he  recollected  a  case  where  a  man  was  hanged  entirely 
owing  to  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness  by  his  own  Couns^  before  the 
committing  Magistrate. 

Mr.  Rob  said,  that  he  thought  Mr.  Adolphus  used  a  very  proper  dis¬ 
cretion. 

The  prisoner  was  then  fully  committed  for  trial,  and  all  the  witnesses 
were  bound  over  to  prosecute,  bnt  the  Magistrates  gave  directions  that 
the  **  unfortunate”  lady  should  not  be  removed  to  Newgate  until  the  latest 
day  before  the  Sessions  that  the  law  required. 


MARKETS. 

Corn  Exch4Ngb — Monday,— -We  have  but  moderate  supplies  of  En¬ 
glish  grain  this  morning,  but  trade  is  tolerably  steady.  In  the  wheat  trade 
there  IS  no  alteration  worth  noticing  from  our  qiiotations  of  last  market-day. 
The  best  parcels  of  malting  barley  are  from  6a,  to  If.  per  quarter  dearer ; 
but  all  other  qualities  arc  in  little  demand,  and  remain  without  any  altera¬ 
tion  as  regards  price.  We  have  a  considerable  supply  of  oats,  particularly 
foreign,  but  we  have  no  alteration  in  price.  Old  beans  fetch  2f.  per  quar¬ 
ter  more  than  on  this  day  week ;  but  peas  are  unaltered.  The  market  is 
not  very  crowded;  and  all  other  grain  remains  as  we  last  quoted. 

Wheat:  Kent  and  Essex,  48f.  TOf. ;  Old  ditto, —-f. — f .;  Suffolk,  4if.  G8f. ; 
Norfolk,  red,  46f. 60f.  Rye,  SOf.  34f.  Barley:  new,  28f.  31f, ;  old,  34f. 
39f. ;  malting, — t, — f.  Pens:  white,  36f.  44f. ;  Boilers,  44f.  48f. ;  Grey, 
36f.  40f.  Beans:  small,  42f,  46f. ;  Tick,  36f.  40f.  Oats:  Potato,  28f. 
90f . ;  Poland,  24f.  28f. ;  Feed,  20f.  24f.  Flour,  per  sack,  55f.  60f.  Rape 
Seed,  — f.  - — f. 

Friday. — There  is  no  alteration  in  any  article  of  grain  from  Monday’s 
prices.  Our  supply  is  5,200  sacks  of  flour  ;  3,250  quarters  of  wheat;  3,400 
quarters  of  oats;  150  quarters  of  Irish  oats;  150  quarters  of  Irish  barley ; 
12,150  quarters  of  foreign  wheat;  2,500  quarters  of  barley;  and  17,000 
quarters  of  oats. 

Prick  of  Corn. — (From  (he  Gazelle.) — General  Weekly  Average  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  week  ended  Oct.  1 ; — Wheat,  62f.  Od.  Barley,  35i.  4d.  Oats, 
24f.  lid.  Rye,  S3f.  lOd.  Beans,  40f.  lOd.  Peas,  40f.  3d. 

Aggr^ate  agerage  of  six  weeks  which  governs  duty  : — Wheat,  63f.  8d. 
Barley,  flSf.  lid.  Oats,  )^f.  5d.  Rye,33f.  lOd.  Beans, 30f.  4d.  Peas,  41f.  Od. 

The  Average  Price  of  Brown  or  Muscovado  Sugar,  computed  from  the 
returns  made  m  the  week  ending  Oct.  5,  is  25f.  ll^d.  per  cwt. 

Smitiifikld— Monday. — -Beef,  for  the  best  meat,  is  3f.  8d.  to  3f.  lOd. 
and  the  finest  mutton  is  4f.  to  4t.  4d.  per  stone.  Veal,  for  prime  young 
calves,  fetches  4f.  to  4f.  Cd.  Pork,  for  aairy-fed  meat,  is  4f.  to  8d.  per 
stone. 

Thursday. — Beef,  for  the  Iiest  young  meat,  it  3f.  8d.  to  3f,  lOd.  per 
A  'Jfj’  ®od  prime  mutton  fetches  4r.  2d,  to  4r.  6d,  Veal,  for  fine  meat,  it 

.  «d.  to  4f.  8d.  And  dairy-fed  porkers  are  Sv.  lOd.  to  4t,  8d. 
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of  each  discourse,  sermon,  Ac.  The  Biographical  Memoir  of  Bishop  Sherlock, 
given  in  No.  1.,  is  a  complete  record  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  polemical 
events  of  his  day,  and  is  written  with  great  ease  and  perspicuity.  Its  conre* 
nient  size,  excellent  print,  and  low  price,  are  great  recommendations  to  public 
favour.” — Sunday  Times,  June  0. 
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THE  WAY  OP  THE  WORLD, 

By  the  Author  of  **  De  Lisle,”  Ac.  The  Author  of  De  Lisle  possesses  profound 

powers  of  thought.” — Times. 

THE  ROMANCE  OP  HISTORY, 

Sd  Series  Prance,  by  Leitch  Ritchie,  S  vols. 

LIVES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  POETS. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  A,M.,  Author  of  the  History  of  Chivalry,  Ac.  with 
twenty  Medallion  Portraits,  3  vols. 

THE  ANATOMY  OP  SOCIETY, 

By  J.  A.  St.  John,  2  vols. 

Printing  for  Edward  Bull,  New  Public  Subscription  Library,  26,  Holies  Street, 

Cavendish  Square.  _ 


ttRlTISII  FIRE  OFFICE,  Strand  and  Cornliill. 

^  DIRECTORS.  Ac. 

Sir  Charles  Sullivan,  Bart.  Neill  Malcolm,  Esq. 

Sir  Robert  Wigram,  Bart.  George  O.  Milia,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Stuart  Hippisley,  Bart.  John  Soana,  Esq. 

Sir  Francis  Freeling, Bart.  G.  H.  Sumner,  Esq.  M.P«’ 

Charles  James  Auriol,  Eaq.  Joseph  Warner,  E^> 

James  Colquhoun,  Esq.  Henry  Webb,  Esq. 

James  Henry  Deacon,  Esq,  Richard  Williams,  Esq.  ^ 

William  Fitiffiugh,  Fsq.  ^ward  Hoaier  Williams,  Esq*  Solicitor* 

Elijah  Barwell  Impey,  Esq.  John  Helps,  Secretary.  . 

Establiahed  in  179®,  for  Insurance  against  Losa  or  Damage  by 
moat  equitable  terms,  and  on  a  principle  which  conveys  PERFECT  SECUBITi, 
WITHOUT  ANY  RESPONSIBILITY  whatever  to  the  insured. 

Persons  effecting  insurances  for  T  years,  by  one  payment,  are  entitled  ws* 
IMMEDIATE  RETURN,  equal  to  £l5.  per  Cent,  on  both  Premium  and  Duty, 
WHICH  RETURN  IS  CERTAIN  AND  NOT  DEPENDENT  on  any  contingeney* 
Policies  will  not  be  charged  for  sums  of  £300.  or  upwards. 

This  office  has  always  paid  for  damage  by  Fire  flrora  Lightning*  ,  . 

Receipts  for  tlie  renewal  of  Policies  expiring  at  Michaelmas  day,  aaav  be  dm 
at  the  principal  Offices  in  the  Strand  and  Cornhill,  London,  and  of  their  Agents 
ill  the  Country,  who  will  receive  Proposals  for  new  Insurances. 

REDUCED  PREMIUMS. 


1st  Class. .  from.  .  It. . .  to.  *  Is.  Od. 
2d  Class. .  from.  .  Ss.  .  •  te,  .  is.  Od. 
3d  CliM.  •  from.  •  3#, ,  •  |o«  •  4#*  Od, 
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rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  LXXXVI,  will 

be  pabliebed  on  Wt^doesdey  next. 


Publitbed  this  day,  price  6a. 

TIIE  EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 

JOURNAL,  No.  CV-  Also, 

THE  EDINBURGH  NEW  PHILOSOPHICAL  JOURNAL,  conducted  by 
ProPitsoR  Jamsson,  No.  18.  with  three  Enfrayings,  price  M. 

_ Prtuted  for  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh,  and  Longman  &  Co.,  London, 


On  8aturday,*October  16,  will  be  pnbltahed,  in  Sto.  (and  continued  weekly) 

price  8d.  No.  1  of 

rrHE  LONDON  CONSTITUTIONAL  JOURNAL ;  or  Weekly 

Reriew  of  BriUah  PoUtica.  By  an  ENGLISH  BARON. 

The  ^orein*  Domestic,  and  Colonial  rolicy  of  the  British  Empire;  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  and  ParFiament ;  and  the  Interests  of  all 
Classes  of  Society,  will  form  the  subjects  of  consideration  in  this  Journal,  which 
is  intended  to  present  to  the  Public  a  careful  review  and  examination  of  the 
most  important  erents  in  politics,  as  they  occur:  undertaken  in  the  warmest 
kpirit  of  genuine  liberty  and  desire  of  national  improrement ;  yet  with  an  ear* 
nest  wish  to  regulate,  by  principle,  the  impulse  of  modern  li^rality  ;  to  conn* 
teract  the  efforts  of  sedition  ;  and  to  support,  upon  a  sound,  loyal,  and  constitu* 
tional  basis,  at  a  period  of  reyolutionary  agitation ,  the  true  glory  and  prosperity 
of  the  country ;  the  maintenance  of  the  national  church  ;  the  just  prerogatiyes 
of  the  crown ;  and  the  undoubted  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

No.  I.  Oct.  16. — To  the  British  Nation.  Introductory  Letter. 

No.  11.  Oct.  — To  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  On  the  result  of  the  Gene¬ 

ral  Election. 

No.  HI.  Oct.  30. — To  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  On  the  Meeting  of  Parliament. 

Each  Number  will  also  contain  a  brief  notice  of  the  political  occurrencea  of  the 
week.  State  Papers,  and  other  Documents. 

Printed  sod  published  by  J.  F.  Doye,  St.  John-sqnire,  and  178,  Piccadilly ; 
sold  also  by  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  65,  Cornhill ;  and  by  all  other  Booksellera 
and  Newsmen. 


Price  Six  Shillings, 

T"IIE  SEVENTH  MONTHLY  PART  of  a  new,  greatly  im- 

proyed,  and  cheap  Edition  of  the  ENCYCLOPiGDlA  BRIITANNICA,  to 
be  completed  in  twenty  yolumes  4to. 

Edited  by  Professor  NAPIER. 

Printed  for  'Adam  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin  and  Mamball ;  Whittaker, 
Treacher  and  Co. ;  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.;  J.  Jennings  A  Chaplin,  London,  j 
and  sold  by  all  Booksellera.  | 

NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  BY  THE  REV.  DAVID  BLAIR. 

Just  published,  price  Is.  each,  by  the  Author  of  Blair’s  First  Catechism,  the 
Uniyemal  Preceptor,  Goldsmith’s  Grammar  of  Geography,  Ac.  &c. 

■yUIIY  &  BECAUSE,  applied  to  all  Subjects  of  Common  Expe- 

^  ^  rience,  youthful  curiosity,  and  inqniry :  designed  to  be  committed  to 
memory  in  the  progress  of  education. 

A  POPULAR  VOCABULARY  of  Terms  and  Technical  Words  which  occur  In 
the  Studies  of  Youth  and  in  the  yarious  Lessons,  in  which,  beside  intelligible 
definitions,  the  words  are  divided  and  accented. 

.  .  Printed,  for  John  Brooks,  421,  Oxford-street  (near  Sobo-square),  and  to  be  had 
of  all  Booksellers. 

*•*  prevent  mistakes,  please  order  them  as  BLAIR’s. 

HALL’S  F^E^V^EjrERAiTATLAS  COMPLETED. 

Folded  in  half,  and  pasted  on  Guards,  in  strong  canvas  and  lettered . ,,jC8  18  6 

Half-bound  Russia  backs,  corners,  and  lettered  .  9  9  0 

In  the  full  extended  sixe  of  the  Maps,  balf'bound  Russia  backs,  corners,  and 

lettered  . . . 10  0  0 

Proofs  on  India  Paper,  hal^bound,  Russia  backs,  corners,  and  lettered  ...  14  5  0 

A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  FIFTY-THREE  MAPS, 

witli  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  carefully  coloured.  Gonstnicted  entirely 
from  new  Drawings,  and  engraved  by  SIDNEY  HALL.  Completed  in  Seventeen 
Monthly  Parts,  any  of  which  may  still  be  had  separate — price  lOs.  fid.  each. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  General  Atlas  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  announce 
the  Completion  of  the  Work.  Within  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  com¬ 
mencement.  great  expense  has  been  bestowed,  and  unremitting  exertions  employed,  to 
render  it  perfect,  by  collating  and  adjosting  the  labours  of  preceding  geographers,  by 
correcting  the  errors  of  position,  together  with  their  orthographical  inaccuracies,  by  ) 
ascertaining  and  delineating  the  changes  in  political  geograpliy,  especially  those  relat-  j 
ing  to  European  States  and  their  boundaries,  and  by  tracing,  with  the  utmost  possible  j 
accuracy,  the  progress  of  discovery  in  remoter  regions.  In  consulting  the  best  and 
most  recent  anthorrties,  the  Constructor  of  this  Atlas  may  claim  the  merit  of  having 
exercised  that  judgment  which  he  derives  from  long  eiroerience  in  pursuits  connected 
with  the  science  to  which  his  Work  Is  .subseivient.  The  geographical  illustrations 
attached  to  many  of  the  most  important  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels  pobiished 
of  late  years,  were  executed  by  him;  and  of  the  advantaMs  accruing  from  tliese  and 
from  collateral  sources  of  information,  he  has  freely,  and, he  trusts,  not  inefficiently, 
availed  himself.  His  constant  aim  has  been  to  render  the  new  General  Atlas  a  Com* 
pendium  of  Geography,  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the 
•eiences. 

CONTENTS. 


Part 

1.  France,  Hindostan,  Russia. 

2.  Prussia,  Sweden,  VVest  Indies. 

8.  Greece,  Austria,  South  Italy. 

4.  Turkey  (in  Europe),  Netherlands, 

Europe. 

5.  North  Italy,  Switzerland,  Mexico, 

and  Ouatimala. 

9.  Pern,  Colony  of  New  South  Wales, 

Spain,  and  Portugal' 

7.  England.  China,  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

8.  United  States  —  Bavaria,  Wirtem- 

berg,  and  Roden  —Chart  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

9l  Brasil,  Persia,  Germany,  (Central), 
li.  Northern  Germany,  Denmark,  and 
Southern  Africa. 


Paet 

11.  Scot! and . ColombI a.  East  I  nd  it  Isl  and s. 

12.  Africa  (general  map)— Egypt — Chili, 

La  Plata,  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru. 

13.  Turkey  in  Asia — Birmah,  with  parts 

of  Anam  and  Siam — British  North 
America. 

14.  Eastern  Hemisphere,  Portugal,  Nor* 

them  Africa. 

15.  Western  Hemisphere,  Asia,  North 

America. 

16.  The  World  on  Mercator’s  Projection 

—British  Isles — South  America — 
Western  Africa. 

17.  Ireland — Palestine— Nnbia  and  Abys* 

sinia,  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Beotia. 


**  We  have  taken  soose  point  to  examine  this  New  Atlas,  and  we  can  safely  state 
onr  conviction  of  its  general  superiority  to  all  other  Atlassas.'’— The  Spbynx  (con* 
docted  by  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Bsq.) 

**  The  best  and  most  recent  authorities  are  in  all  eases  consulted ;  and  the  price  is 
•0  moderate  at  to  render  It  surprising  that  it  should  remuuerate  the  artist  for  his 
labour  In  constructing  the  inapt,  and  engraving  them  in  so  masterly  a  manner.'  — 
New  Montbiv  Magazine. 

For  other  favourable  opinions  of  Uiis  Atlas,  references  may  be  made  to  the  Literary 
Gaxette,  Gentleman’s  Magasine,  Literary  Chronicle,  John  Boll,  Sun,  Standard,  Atlaa, 
Courier,  London  Wockly  Review,  Globe,  &c.  &c. 

Pukliabed  by  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  London;  and  to  be  bad 
of  all  Booksellera  and  Dealers  in  Maps. 

Preparing  for  publieation. 

An  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX  of  all  the  NAMES  conUlned  in  the  above  ATLAS, 
^th  references  to  the  Number  of  the  Maps,  and  the  LatUndo  and  Longitude  In 
which  tbe  Placos  are  to  be  found. 

The  volume  la  expected  to  asake  aboot  566  pof^  oetavo*  and  will  be  eopoUed  Co 
ttba  Subocribers  to  the  Atlas  at  tbo  Coat  Price,  tbe  Proprietors  btlof  dsflxoiis  Of 
irftideitof  tbf  work  Um  ooet  pegfect  of  lU  kind  nUM, 


Just  published,  in  small  8vo,  coutaining  424  pagoe,  price  5s.  in  cloth  boarde, 
illustrated  by  a  Chart,  aud  18  Engravings  by  Rraoston,  No.  1.  of 

THE  EDINBURGH  CABINET  LIBRARY. 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  John  Barrow,  Beq.  P.R.S.  one  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Admirslty.  Being  a  NARRATIVE  of  DISCOVERY  and  ADVEN¬ 
TURE  in  the  POLAR  SEAS  and  REGIONS.  With  Illustrations  of  their  Climate, 
Geology,  and  Natural  History;  and  an  Account  of  the  Whale  Fishery. 
Byprofessor  LESLIE,  Professor  JAMESON,  A  HUGH  MURRAk',  Bsq.  P.R.8.B. 
On  the  1st  of  December  will  be  published,  No.  II., 
narrative  of  DISCOVERY  and  ADVENTURE  in  AFRICA,  from  the 
earliest  Ages  to  the  present  Time.  With  Illustrations  of  the  Geology,  Natural 
History,  Ac.  In  1  vol.  . 

*•*  The  different  departments  of  this  work  will  be  written  by  distinguished 
Literary  Individuals.  It  will  also  contain  a  correct  Map  of  Africa,  and  Plans  ef 
the  Routes  of  Park,  and  of  Denham  and  Clapperton  ;  together  with  l3  elegant 
Bugravings  by  Braoston,  illustrative  of  the  Scenery,  Natural  History,  Costume 
of  the  luhabitanta,  Ac. 

Printed  for  Oliver  aud  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  and  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  MUSIC. 

THE  FRENCH  NATIONAL  MARCH,  LA  PARISIENNE, 

with  Variatioita,  for  the  Piano-forte,  by  ADOLPHE  ADAM,  Op. 55,  price  3a. 
PITTU,  as  s  FANTASIA,  for  the  FLUTE,  by  CAMUS,  Op.  26,  2s.  fid. 

The  MARSEILLOIS  HYMN,  with  Variations,  for  Two  Performers  on  the 
Piano-forte,  by  A.  C.  WHITCOMBB.  3s. 

PAINE  and  HOPKINS,  60. CORNHILL. 


jV  E  W  SONGS,  composed  by  John  Barnett. 

'  OH  I  MEN,  WHAT  SILLY  THINGS  YOU  ARE, 

•ung  with  disUngulHhed  success  in  **  ’The  Deuce  is  a.  d. 

in  Her,”  at  the  Adelpbi  Hieatre;  Second  Edition..  Mias  H,  Cawse..  V  6 
**  We  certainly  do  not  recollect  any  song  having  taken  us  so  much  by  snr* 
prise ;  it  is  full  of  character  and  exprexaion,  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  play* 
ful.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  become  extremely  popular  on  account  of  its 
merit  and  simplicity  of  accompaniment,  which  is  within  tbe  power  of  any 
Amateur  to  accomplish  with  ease  in  a  few  minutes.”— Vide  Globe,  Sept.  14. 

Ditto,  arranged  for  the  Harp,  by  . .  N.  C.  Boebsa. 

LOVE!  LOVEI  LOVE! .  Mr.  J.  Bland....  f  0 

**  Is  another  of  Mr.  Barnett’s  happy  productions.” — Vide  Chronicle,  Sept. 

WHAT  CANT  A  CHARMING  WOMAN  DO  .  Miss  Kelly .  8  0 

Poor  Eleanor  Grey— snog  with  acclamatioos  of  ap¬ 
plause,  by .  Mr.  Anderson  ..  10 

**  This  is  certainly  a  beautiful  naelody,  and  no  doubt  will  bo  very  popular.”— 
Vide  Life  in  Ijondon. 

The  Little  Blind  Boy  ;  3d  Edition .  Miss  Cawse .  1  0 

Tbe  Archer  Boy;  5th  Edition .  Misa  Love  ......  t  0 

The  False-hearted . . . .  Ditto . .  S  0 

My  Father  Land  ;  Tyrolienne, 4th  Edition .  Miss  Hughes  ....  1  • 

Oh  I  Men,  what  silly  tilings  you  are,  arranged  as  au  easy  Rondo  for  the  Piano 
Porte. 

Barnett’s  Lays  of  tbe  Passions;  Poetry  by..... .  Mrs.  C. B.  Wilson  IS  0 

John  Barnett  and  Co.,  162,  Regent  street. 

CHILBLAINS,  RHEUMATISM,  SPRAINS.  5co. 

TJ  U  T  L  E  R’S  C  A  J  E  1*  U  T  O  P  O  D  E  L  D  O  C.-Cajeput 

Oil,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  Opodeldoc,  has  been  long  esteemed  on  tbe 
Continent,  as  a  remedy  for  Chronic  Rheumatism,  Spasmodic  AffecUons,  Cbil* 
blaiiis.  Palsy,  Stiffness,  and  Enlargement  of  tbe  Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  and 
Deafness  ;  Combined  in  the  form  of  Opodeldoc,  it  is  rendered  more  penetrating, 
and  consequently  more  efficacious  as  an  external  application.  Rubbed  upon  the 
skin,  by  means  of  flanuel,  or  the  warm  hand,  it  allays  morbid  irritation  of  nerves, 
invigorates  tbe  absorbents,  and  accelerates  the  circulation. 

Sold  in  bottles,  at  Is.  I^d.,  2x.  9d.,  by  Messrs.  Rutter,  Chemists,  Cheapside, 
corner  of  St.  Paul’s ;  Savory  and  Co.,  136.  New  Bond«street,  and  CIO.  Regent-st. 
Odiing,  26  Oxfprd  street ;  Bayley  aud  Co.,  17  Cockspur-street ;  VVindus,  6| 
Kishopaate  Without;  Chalk,  47,  Miuories;  Rasum,  27,  A  Id  gate ;  Odiing,  I5U, 
Borough;  and  at  Lockyer’s  Magnesia  Warehouse,  237,  Tottanhaoi  Court  Road. 
Of  whom  maybe  hod  MARSHALL’S  UNIVERSAL  CERATE,  an  excellent 
Remedy  for  Chilblains  when  broken  ;  Scalds,  Burns,  5cc. 

Ask  for  Butler's  Cajeput  Opodeldoc. 

rjRAY’S  WATER-I'ROGF“COMl't)SnTON,  for  BOOTS  and 

SHOES.  Prepared  only  by  8.  F.  GRAY,  (from  Apothecaries’  Hall),  late 
Weldon,  operating  Chemist  to  His  Majesty,  No.  97*  New  Bond  Street,  London. 
The  cheapest  and  most  eAcseious  application  yet  offered  to  tbe  Public,  having 
stood  tbe  test  of  several  years’  experience,  for  rendering  Boots  and  Shees  im* 
pervimis  to  moisture  from  wet  grass,  snow,  fee.,  is  strongly  recommended  by 
many  of  the  first  sportsmen,  and  has  tbe  great  advantage  ef  only  requiring  a  sia* 
gle  application  between  each  time  of  l>eing  repaired. 

Anew  Edition  (the  15tli)with  Additions  and  Emendations,  together  with  a  copious 
Commentary  on  tbe  mischief  of  tiie  Cutting  System,  just  attempted  to  be  revived, 
alter  receiving  the  unqualified  and  unanimous  condemnation  of  all  the  eminent  Men 
in  the  Profession  for  the  last  forty  years. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  STRICTURES 

of  the  URETHRA  and  RECTUM,  recommending  an  improved  system  for  their 
treatment  and  cure.  Illustrating  its  efficacy  by  numerous  remarkable  and  highly 
important  cases,  in  some  of  which  strictures  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years’ duration 
bava  been  totally  removed  in  a  few  weeks,  and  its  superiority  thereby  fully  establislied 
over  every  other  metiiod  bitiierto  practised.  By  C.  B.  COURTENAY,  AI.D.  To 
which  are  a^ed,  Observations  and  Practical  Comments  on  Gleet,  Seuiinal  Weak nesa, 
and  the  Miseries  occasioned  by  Self.alMise,  for  tbe  cure  of  which  a  moJa  of  treatment, 
tiie  result  of  long  and  successful  practice,  and  at  once  safe,  speedy,  gnd  effectual.  Is 
adopted  by  the  Author. 

Printed  for  the  Author.  Robert-slreft,  Adelphi;  and  published  and  sold  by  Sher¬ 
wood  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row;  Onwhyn,  4,  CatJierine-street,  Strand;  Chappell, 
Royal  Exchange;  Marsh,  137,  Oxford-street;  Walker,  9o,  High  Holborn;  Chappie. 
H.  Pall-mall;  Sutherland,  90,  Calton-strcet,  Edinburgh;  and  may  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers. 

”  We  earnestly  recommend  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Courtenay  to  tha  perusal  of 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  affiicted  with  the  complaints  which  tlie  author  baa  made  the 
subject  of  these  obttcrvations.  Several  insUncee  art  adduced  of  the  recovery  of  per¬ 
fect  health  from  eUtea  which  were  considered  hopeless  by  practitioners  of  eminent 
talents  and  very  extensive  experience.  We  entertain  tbe  bighest  opinion  of  Or.  Cour¬ 
tenay's  profeeaional  skill,  and  congratulate  him  on  bis  eueceesful  and  jadieloiia  appll- 
fotloa  to  these  NTert  and  vftes  deetruetiff  dii5ANt«’’—Xuropeu  MifMliife 


a 


COLD 


TiUTLER’S  PECTO 


id  publkhed  by  Hknry  Lkioh  Hont.  at  thd 
Offioi,  No.  113,  Strand.— Price  M,  ' 


Odling,  150.  Borough;  and  at  Lockyor'a  Magneaia  Wart;houj»o,  237.  Tottenhaoi 
Court-road.  Of  whom  may  be  bad  Butler**  BaUamIc  Loxenge*.  used  in  recent 
coughs.  Noarscncsa,  drc*.  and  for  rendering  the  Toice  clear  and  flexible,  and 
protecting  ita  organs  from  the  effects  of  exertion.  In  boxes  at  Is.  If.,  and  2s.  9d. 
N,  B.  Aak  for  Butler’s  Pectoral  Elixir. 


J'  O  THE  NOBILITY,  G  E  N  T  R  Y,  Eamilies  i„ 

general,  Hotel  Ke^ers,  and  Dealers. 

Now  Selling  a  STOCK  UP  WARRANTED  LINEN  GOODS. 

Servants*  Sheetings.  3|d,  4id,  and  S^d  per  yard. 

Yard  and  quarter  wide  Irish  ditto.  to  Is — fine  Holland  ditto.  Is  6d,  &c. 

3-4th  Rusaia,  lOd,  Is.  Is  2^— very  line.  17d. 

Twoy^ft^*  aud  half  wide.  Is  d^d.  Is  8d,  2s,  dec. 

Irish  Linens  for  Shirts,  6ld,  74d,  to  O^d— flue.  Is— auperior.  Is  Sd,  &c. 

Russia  Towellings,  S|d.  djd,  54d,  and  Od. 

Three  qua’^t^f"  wide  Huckaback  for  the  chamber,  &c.,  3|d,  61d,  8d,  Od,  to  I  id. 
Yard  aud  square  Damask  Table  Cloths.  9.Jd.  Is  3d.  Is  6a,  Is  ICd.  2s  3d,  &c. 
drc. 

Two  yards  snuw®  ditto,  3s  td,  &e. 

Three  yards  by  two  and  a  half  ditto,  6s,  lOd,  7s  8d,  die. 

Rich  double  Damask,  two  yards  and  baU  long.  13s. 

Ditto,  three  >»«■<*•  long,  18s  6d. 

All  sizes,  to  a  length  of  six  yards,  as  cheap  in  proportion. 

5-8th  Table  Napkins  5.t  9d,  6s  6d,  to  10s  per  dozen. 

Dnyleys.  2s  6d,  to  Ss  8d,  &c.  per  doxeu. 

Turkey,  red,  and  fancy  coloured  Damask  and  Checked  Covers  and  Doyleys  of 
all  sizes. 

Nursery  Diapers,  4s  6d,  4s  9d,  to  68  a  dozen. 

Yard  and  half  wide  Damask,  for  Table  Cloths,  7jd,  Is,  to  Is  6d,  dec. 

Two  yards  wide  ditto.  Is  6d,  Is  lOd,  es  4d,  2s  lOd,  3s  Qd,  Ac. 

Rich  double  damaak  ditto,  at  the  extreme  low  price  of  only  5s  Od.  per  yard. 

There  may  be  had  any  quantity  of  the  above  articles  of  C.  M  BERING,  62, 
Holborn-hill,  two  doors  above  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 

There  is  a  large  lot  of  .Muflb.  Pelerines,  Mantillas,  Boss,  Silk  Cloaks,  French 
Merinos,  and  Ladies*  Cloths,  just  marked  off,  remarkably  nice  and  cheap,  on  the 
first  floor. 


TO  UPHOLSTERERS,  CABINET  MAKERS,  &c.— 

**  The  use  of  MARBLE  in  FURNITURE,  so  general  on  the  Continent,  is 
now  becoming  adopted  in  this  country,  for  the  tops  of  tables  of  various  dcscrip* 
tions,  wasbbaud  sunds,  wine  coolers,  and  in  all  kinds  of  oruaniental  furniture  ; 
It  is  also  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  counters  of  shops  pf  Chemists,  Cnufectioners, 
drc.  or  for  any  other  articles  which  are  liable  to  the  contact  of  liquid  or  adhesive 
substances,  combining  cleanliness  with  beauty  and  durability.  The  London 
Marble  and  Stone-working  Company  have  a  large  Stock  of  Marble  in  all  its 
rarieties,  and  are  enabled,  hy  the  improved  patent  machinery,  to  furnish  articles 
of  every  description,  with  a  brilliancy  of  polish  and  rapidity  of  execution  hitherto 
unknown,  and  at  a  reduction  of  price  which  will  remove  the  principal  objection 
that  has  existed  in  this  country  to  its  general  introduction. 

Marble  Works,  Esher  street,  Holywell  street,  Millbank,  Westminster. 


BY  THE  KING'S  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1^0 BERT  DAWS,  17  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the  RECUMBENT  CHAIRS,  &c.  the  advantage 
of  which  consists  in  the  simple  movement  of  the  back  and  arms,  forming  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  positions,  their  elegant  appearance,  the  comfort  they  afford, 
and  their  little  extra  expense. 

'  It  is  solid,  handsome,  and  compact,  and  the  contrivance  so  complete,  that 
the  required  position  is  attained  by  the  slightest  moveniciit  possible,  which  it  is 
but  justice  to  a  most  ingenious  mau  to  introduce  to  tbe  particular  notice  of  our 
readers.* — Examintur. 

*  Possessing  these  advantages,  it  is  not  dearer  than  a  common  easy  chair.*— 
Times. 

*  There  is  few.  if  any,  more  worthy  of  commendation,  with  reference  to  its 
immediate  results  merely,  than  the  Patent  Recumbent  Chair  of  Mr  Daws.* — 
Gourt  Journal. 

This  Chair  is  sometimes  made  admirably  portable,  fur  the  convenience  of 
travelling. 


IIARGAINS  in  TABLE  CL’TI.ERY  and  DRESSING  CASES. 

Ready  money — no  credit — small  profits  and  good  articles,  at  M  EC  HI’S,* 
No.  4,  Leadenhall-street,  the  fourth  houae  from  CornhilJ.— Pine  balance  himdled. 
Ivory  Table  Knives,  only  248.  per  dozen;  Knives  and  Porks,  34s.  per  doz**n; 
Waterloo  balance,  3/.  18s.  Od.  per  complete  set  of  50  pieces;  and  an  immense 


Cases,  in  leather,  japanned,  rosewood,  and  mahogany,  at  all  prices,  front  Kb., 
up  to  16/.,  with  or  without  instruments  ;  Work  Boxes,  Tea  Caddies,  I’oclef 
Rooks.  Pen-knives.  Razors,  Strops,  the  Magic  Paste,  Bed  hooks.  Corkscrews, 
Key-rings,  Tweezers,  Hair,  Tooth.  Shoe,  and  Nail  Brushes,  aud  Cotubs;  also 
Backgammon  aud  Chess  Boards,  and  Chess-tuen.  at  astonishing  prices,  but  itr 
RKADr  MONSY  ONLY.  Every  article  is  warranted. — Tbe  Table  Knives  are  wcM, 
worth  the  attention  of  Families.  Hotel  keepers,  and  persons  about  to  commeaee 
House-keeping.  I 


AN  .ARTISTS  HOUSE  to  be  let,  in  an  eligible  and  central 

situation  near  Soho  Square,  in  g«>od  condition.  Ceiling’s  15  feet  high,  the 
Windows  22^.  Term  of  Lease,  14  years.  Most  of  the  fixtures  scheduled  in  the 
Lease,  the  rest  at  a  valuation.  Rent,  60/. ;  Taxes,  37/.  For  tickets  to  view  apply 
t«  Mr.  Wakeliug,  No.  36,  Gerrard  Street. 


RHUBARB  and  GINGER  PILL S.— Small  doses  of 

Rltuharb,  combined  with  a  proper  proportion  of  Ginger,  are  recommended 
by  Physicians  as  a  safe  and  valuable  remedy  for  removing  the  uomerous  traiu 
of  troublesome  symptoms  that  are  coiisequeiit  ou  iudigestiou,  or  a  weak  or 
debilitated  stomach — as  acidity,  uneasiness,  slight  pains  and  occasional  tension 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  acid  or  acrid  eructations,  offensive  breath,  nausea, 
frequently  attended  with  sickness,  loss  of  appetite  aud  strength,  sometimes 
apcoropaiiied  witli  slight  diarrhoea  or  with  costiveness.— In  small  doses,  taken 
daily  aud  continued  for  some  time,  it  strengthens  the  stomach  and  is  a  powerful 
tenie :  at  the  same  time  it  keeps  up  and  regulates  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
bowels.  In  larger  doses  it  is  a  safe  and  useful  purgative,  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  a  weak  stomach,  or  to  a  debilitated  or  gouty  habit. 

These  Pills  are  prepared  with  the  greatest  attention,  from  the  choicest  drugs, 
by  E.  P.  GUAY  (late  Weldon)  bis  Majesty’s  Chemist,  97  New  Bond  street. 


fjAWAN  &  CO.’S  PATENT  TRUSSES,  without  Steel  Springs, 

200,  Fleet  Street,  Temple  Bar. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Brodie,  and  other  emiueuc  Surgeons  have,  for  several  years, 
vecomniended  Ladies  and  (ilentlemen  to  use  these  Trusses  as  being  the  most 
easy  and  secure  in  all  the  various  positions  of  the  body ;  they  will  not  suddenly 
break  even  when  Gentlemen  are  riding  and  hunting,  nor  when  the  poor  are 
engaged  in  their  most  laborious  occupation.  Comiiion  Single  Trusses  for  the 
Pour,  at  8s..  and  much  cheaper  wholesale  for  ready  money.— N.  B.  To  remove 
prejudice,  and  every  sordid  motive,  one  month’s  trial  allowed  ou  tbe  retail  trade. 


PRICES  of  GENTLEMEN’S  CLOTHES.  None 

hut  the  BEST  QUALITY  made  by  WM.  TAYLKH,  therefore  but  one  price, 
which  is  the  lowest  for  which  the  Best  Clothes,  with  proper  attention  to  fitting, 
&c,  can  be  supplied.  After  the  description,  it  would  be  UHtdess  to  precede  the 
name  of  every  garment  witli  a  superlative  term.  Blue  or  Black  Dress  Coats, 
3/.  IBr. :  other  colours,  3/.  6*. ;  Prock  or  Great  Coats,  with  Silk  Skirt  Linings, 
4/.  5s.  colours;  Blue  or  Black,  13s.  more;  Blue  or  Black  Trowsers,!/.  16s; 
other  colours,  W.  11s.  Gri. ;  Footmuo’s  Livery,  per  Suit,  4/.  5s,  A  List  of  Prices 
and  Directions  for  Measuring  to  bo  had  of  Wm.  Tayler,  75,  Wimpolo-street, 
Cavendish  square.  Tailor. 

MARK  WELL — No  Clothes  kept  ready-made. 


rt  O  W  L  A  N  D  ’S  K  A  Ij  Y  D  O  R  possesses  Properties  of  sur¬ 
prising  energy  in  producing  delicate  white  Neck,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  imparting 
a  ^autiful  Juvenile  bloom  to  the  complexion.  This  valuable  specific  is  warranted  per¬ 
fectly  innoxious,  and  posse? acs  pioperties  of  surprising  energy.  It  eradicates  all 
CataueouB  Eruptions,  Pimples,  Spots,  Redness,  &c.  gradually  prmlacing  a  delicate 
clear  soft  Skin;  transforms  even  the  most  sallow  complexion  into  radiant  whiteness; 
successfully  renders  harsh  and  rough  skin  beautifully  soft,  smooth  and  even  ;  imparts 
to  the  Pare,  Neck,  nnd  Anns,  a  healthy  and  Juvenile  bloom.  Imparts  to  the  skin  a 
pleasing  coolness,  truly  romfortable  and  refreshing.  To  Motlicrs  nursing  their  OIT- 
.Ijtis  essentially  serviceable  in  healing  soreness  and  reducing  inflammation.  To 
uentlemrn,  Rowland’s  Kalydur  will  be  found  an  infallible  Specific  in  allaying  the 
smrtlof  irritability  of  the  lW>;  and  will  render  shaving,  hitherto  a  painful,  now  a 
piMsermtIe  operation.— Sold  in  half-pints  at  4f.  CJ.  and  pints  8a.  (id.  each. 

prevent  Imposition,  and  hy  Authority  of  the  Hon.  Commissioners  of 
Address  of  the  Proprietors  is  engraved  on  the  Government 
U^n  Cenulne  llottle,  «  A.  Rbwland  gnd  Sun,  to, 

^***^®’ff*™**b  The  Qcualne  ii  gold  by  moet  Perfuineri, 


ipcowai- 
ciMf  of,^1dr 

conghs.'aod  asthmatic  affi^tlon.  By  promoting  gentle  expectoration,  aud  actiu| 
as  an  andoyne,  it  very  shortly  relieves  a  receuc  cold,  and  a  few  doses  are  geoe- 
rally  sufficient  lo  remove  those  which  neglect  has  rendered  more  ^maUrmed  aud 
obstinate,  and  which  are  accompanied  with  cough,  kpitttug  of  blood,  and  other 
serious  symptoms.  _  .  ^ 

'Sdldln  bomek,  'at  tx.  7|tf;,  and  9d.,  By  Messrs.  BsriloSr  ChemisU,  Cheap* 
side,  corner  of  Et.  Wul’s;  Savory  and  Co„  130,  New  Bond-str^t,  and  No.  220, 
Regent-street;  Odliug,  26.  Oxford-street;  Bay  lev  and  Co.,_l7,  Cockspur-street ; 


rjPHOLSTERY  and  CABINET  FURNITURE, 

^  warranted  of  the  best  Materials  and  Workmanship,  cheaper  than  any  other. 
House  in  London.  The  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  are  respectfully  sifltcitei 
to  inspect  the  largest  and  liest'Selected  Stock  of  Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Goo^ 
in  England,  at  the  CABINET-MAKERS*  SOCIETY.71  I^eadeo  nail  street,  City„ 
which  Society  is  enrolled  agreeably  to  Act  of  Parliament,  and  founded  for 
support  and  encouragement  of  industrious  Mechanics,  who  all  comiiine  to  rao- 
DUCK  ONLY  THK  VKRY  BEST  ARTiCLKS.  provide  for  its  Members  in  sickuesd.olAi 
age,  and  burial,  and  for  survivors  at  death.  ,  , 

By  order. of  the  Trustees.  ; 

THO.S.  HASLEU,  Secretary.  71  Leadenhall  street,  CBy.  ^ 
Pull  size  mahogany  4-post  bed-  Mahogany  dining  tgble  .£3  Xi  J 

stead  -  •  *•  £S  15  0  Eight  mahogany  chairs  •  5  1ft  It 

Ditto  tent  bedstead  -  >10  0  Ditto,  sofa  to  match  •  6  If  6 

Ditto  with  furniture  •  -  3  15  O  Cellaret  sideboard  -  fi  10  O' 

Bordered  straw  mattrass  to  fit  1  10  Pedestal  ditto  ■  •  10  N  # 

Hair  mattrass  to  fit  •  >11  0  Set  of  4  ft.  mahogany  dining 

Featherbed,  free  from  dust  •  3  10  0  tables,  li  ft.  6  long  -  14  If  f 

3  ft.  6  fcatherlied  •  -  2  12  0  Small  ditto,  patent  •  8  If  f 

4  ft.  6  hair  mattrass  -  •  2  10  0  M uric  stool,  in  morocco  >15  9 

4  ft.  6  best  ditto,  in  tick  -  3  3  0  Sapdwich  tray  •  .IBs 

4  ft.  6  flock  bed  and  bolster  •  1  10  0  Butler’s  ditto  «  .  0  10  9 

Six  japanned  chairs  in  oil,  any  Eight  Trafalgar  chairs  .  10  if  0 

colour  •  -  •  1  6  .0  Ditto  drawing-room,  each  .  0  IB  0 

Best  japanned  dressing  table  -  0  16  0  Drawing-room  couch  .559 

Ditto  washhand  ditto  >  0  16  0  Best  horse-hair  Cushion  .  0  5  < 

Common  ditto  •  •  >  0  8  0  Common  ditto  •  >  -  0  4  9 

Ditto  dressing  table  •  >  0  8  0  Rose-wood  tables,  in  two  card 

3  ft.  chest  mahogany  drawers  2  19  0  and  sofa  •  •  *  19  ^ 

3  ft.  6  ditto  .  -  >3  16  0  Ditto  ditto  -2119  9* 

Mahogany  box  glass,  2  drawers  0  15  oj  Elegant  drawing-room  curtains  6  6  9 

Mahogany  night  convenience  -14  0  Rose- wood  caddies,  of  fancy 

Ditto  with  3  steps  •  >  1  12  0  wood,  from  18«.  to  -  1  8  9* 

Ditto  bidet  and  pan  >  1  6  0  Imitation  ditto,  Canterbury  •  1  13  9 

Ditto  ditto  •  >  1  16  6  Mahogany  ditto  ■  1  17  9^ 

Bed-room  sofa  bedstead,  mat-  Japanned  rose-woodcheffoniere  2  10  9’ 

trass  to  fit,  with  top  >  3  8  0  Ditto  ditto  -  -  .  S  10  0 

French  bedstead,  japanned  -  2  2  0  Lady’s  work  table,  mahogany  1  15  0 

Bamboo  tent  bedstead  1  12  0  Ditto,  silk  and  fringed  3  3  0^ 

5  ft.  mahogany  4-post  and  fur-  Large  winged  wardrobes* 

nitiire,  French  draperies  and  Japanned  book-aheives  *  ^  *  x 

Bilk  fringe  •  -  >  14  14  0  Kose-wood  ditto  -  -  ?  I®  2, 

Servant’s  chest  of  drawers  -  2  2 

Mahogany  Pembroke  table  «  1  10 


Loo  tables 


(upwards)  6  1^ 


All  featherbeds  warranted  free  from  dust  and  smell. 
*„*  Old  Pnrniture  taken  in  exchange. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


